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1, SHOULD men and women receive equal pay for equal work ? 
This question is in a peculiar degree perplexed by difficulties 
that are characteristic of economic science. They arise from 
the presence of a subjective or psychical element that is not 
encountered in the purely physical sciences. Outward and 
visible wealth cannot be quite dissociated from the inward 
feeling of welfare. But the ideas of welfare or well-being are 
deficient in the simplicity and distinctness which conduce to 
accurate reasoning. It may be, indeed, that there is some- 
thing indefinite and metaphysical about certain conceptions 
which the higher physics now involve. But the practical uss 
of those sciences are not thereby impaired. Speculations about 
four-dimensional time-space do not much interfere with the 
work of the engineer. But the connection of our studies with 
things higher than material wealth affects injuriously the reason- 
ing even about material wealth. Sentiment exercises a dis- 
turbing influence—a disturbance peculiarly to be apprehended 
in dealing with a question which touches not only the pocket 
but the home. Nor even when this danger is avoided does 
the logic of political economy escape the consequences of its 
connection with the higher parts of human nature. The most 
correct and unbiassed economic conclusions are liable to be over- 
ruled by moral considerations. This fate, too, is particularly to 
be apprehended for arguments on the present subject. Guard- 
ing against these difficulties, I propose to distinguish and to 
discuss separately two inquiries into which the proposed question 
may be subdivided, according as it is referred to external wealth 
only, or also to the attendant internal feeling of welfare. 

2. The disturbing effect of sentiment or prejudice makes 
itself felt, at the very outset of the discussion, in the definition 
1 Presidential Address to Section F of the British Association, Hull, 1922. 
No. 128.—voL. XXxIl. GG 
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of the issue to be discussed. In masculine circles the question 
is often dismissed with the remark that the work of women 
never, or hardly ever, is equal to that of men. The truth of 
this proposition will be considered later (below, 14). Here it 
is relevant to observe that even if the proposition were true the 
question would not be stultified. For the term ‘ equal” is 
evidently not to be interpreted, for the purpose of this inquiry, 
as identical in amount. Equality, as Aristotle says, is of two 
kinds, numerical and proportional—meaning that the share of 
A is to the share of B as the claim or worth (d£&ia) of A is to that 
of B. So when Adam Smith propounds a maxim in the observa- 
tion of which, he says, consists what is called the equality of 
taxation, it would be trivial to object that the subjects of the 
State are not all equal in respect of ability to contribute. Of 
course he meant, as he says in the context, taxation “ in pro- 
portion to their respective abilities’’; not implying that the 
abilities are equal. The question then arises (in economics as 
well as in politics), What is the criterion of that worth which 
governs distribution, according to which shares are to be dis- 
tributed? ‘‘ Pay in proportion to efficient output,” the phrase 
used by the War Cabinet Committee on Industry, expresses 
the meaning approximately. By “ equal efficient output ” may 
be understood, in the phrase of Dr. Bowley, “ equal utility to 
the employer.”” To the same effect others speak of equal “‘ pro- 
ductivity ” or “ productive value.” + With these phrases there 
must be understood a certain equality on the side of the employee 
as well as on the side of the employer or community. Thus, 
when the Children of Israel were compelled to gather straw in 
the fields, the bricks which they made might have been of the 
same utility to the taskmaster as when the raw material was 
obtained gratis. But if the workers received the same remunera- 
tion per dozen of bricks as before, we should not say that, as 
compared with the former terms, they were receiving equal pay 
for equal work. Again, there might be nothing to choose from 
the workers’ point of view between carrying a certain quantity 
of silver or the same weight of lead for the same distance; while 
the employer or customer might derive a much greater advantage 
from the transportation of silver than from that of lead. If 


1 The definition given by the (majority of the) War Cabinet Committee is 
at s. 211 of their Report [Cmd. 135], 1919. Professor Bowley’s definition is in 
the first column of p. 177 of (Appendices to) the Report on Women in Industry 
[Cmd. 167], 1919. Mrs. Fawcett adopts Miss Eleanor Rathbone’s definition, 
which is substantially identical with our first definition, the one proper to the 
present study (Economic JouRNAL, 1918, p. 3). It is quoted in part below (14) 
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now the carriage of silver is restricted (by custom, say, or 
favouritism) to a class defined by some attribute unconnected 
with the value of their service (uncorrelated with speed, security, 
punctuality, and so forth), the carriers of lead and silver would 
not be receiving equal pay for equal work, although each class 
received a pay proportional to the utility of its service. In 
short we must understand with the term ‘‘ equal work ”’ some 
clause importing equal freedom in the choice of work. This 
condition should include equal freedom to prepare for work by 
acquiring skill. There are thus presented two attributes : equality 
of utility to the employer as tested by the pecuniary value of 
the result, and equality of disutility to the employee as tested 
by his freedom to choose his employment. These two attributes 
will concur in a régime of perfect competition. . For then, theoreti- 
cally, each employer will apply labour in each branch of his 
business up to the point at which the return to the unit of labour 
last applied is equal to the cost of that unit, and the same (ceteris 
paribus) as in all branches of each business. Likewise, in the 
state of equilibrium which characterises perfect competition the 
employee cannot better himself by taking the place of another. 
The question thus conceived may be restated: Should there be 
perfect competition between the sexes? The question thus put 
requiring a categorical answer, Yes or No, may be labelled A, 
to distinguish it from the question of degree, B, which may be 
asked if a categorical answer is not forthcoming, namely, What 
sort or amount of competition between the sexes is advisable ? 

In the question thus stated equal work is defined objectively 
by the fact that as between two tasks the worker is indifferent. 
This fact, like the action or inaction of Buridan’s ass, is ascer- 
tainable by the senses. But something more than what is given 
by physical observation seems to be implied in ordinary parlance 
with reference to our question. Some comparison between the 
feelings of the workers seems to be implied in statements such 
as the following: “‘ The remuneration of the peculiar employ- 
ments of women is always, I believe, greatly below that of 
employments of equal skill and equal disagreeableness carried 
on by men” (J. 8. Mill, Political Economy, II. xiv. 5). ‘‘ Men. 
and women often work side by side in the same schools; . . . 
and we are satisfied that the work of women, taking the schools 
as a whole, is as arduous as that of men and is not less zealously 
and efficiently done ”’ (Report on Teachers in Elementary Schools, 
Lond., Cmd. 8939). ‘‘ An unfortunate female does not receive 


for thirteen or fourteen hours’ close daily application during 
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six days as much as a man for one day of ten hours ”’ (referring 
to Philadelphia early last century; cp. Carey, Social Science, 
Vol. III. p. 385). If equal work is interpreted as equal disutility, 
in the sense of fatigue or privation of amenity, then equal pay 
may be interpreted equal satisfaction obtained from earnings. 
Equality in this sense is not always predicable of equal external 
perquisites. It is conceivable, for instance, that a gaudy livery 
might in general have more attraction for one sex than for the 
other. This second question, which is presented by the sub- 
jective interpretation of the terms, like the first, may be sub- 
divided according as (a) a categorical answer is demanded, or 
(b) the question is one of degree. 

In the first of the two inquiries which have been distinguished 
we may, if we can, maintain the position assumed by Jevons 
when he disclaimed any attempt to “ compare the amount of 
feeling in one mind with that in another,” when he affirmed that 
“every mind is inscrutable to every other mind, and no common 
denominator of feeling seems to be possible ” (Z'heory of Political 
Economy, p. 15). The second inquiry presupposes the faculty 
which forms the main theme of Adam Smith’s Theory of Moral 
Sentiments, Sympathy; in addition to the self-interest which 
is prominent in his Wealth of Nations. The first inquiry belongs 
to political economy in a strict or “ proper” sense, which we 
may call pure economics. The second inquiry belongs to political 
economy in a larger sense, which includes the satisfactions 
attending the possession and use of wealth—say the economics 
of welfare. The second inquiry is wider than and comprehends 
the first; since an increase in welfare is, ceteris paribus, apt to 
attend an increase in wealth. As equality in the first sense, 
concerned with production only, tends to maximise the national 
income, so equality in the second sense, affecting distribution, 
tends to maximise that aggregate of welfare which utilitarian 
legislation increases, which wise taxation diminishes as little as 
possible. 

Above both these aims, higher even than economic welfare, 
is well-being other than economic—moral or spiritual good; a 
hurt to which may well outweigh a gain in satisfactions less 
independent of material conditions.1_ But the ‘“‘ should ”’ in the 
question with which we started is to be interpreted as referring 
only to advisability in the first or second sense. The answers 
to the question thus limited may at least afford materials for the 


1 On the distinction between economic welfare and welfare as a whole, see 
Pigou, Wealth and Welfare, ch. i. 8. 2, et seq. 
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answer to it in all its bearings. For the present I confine myself 
to the question in its first sense. In a sequel I hope to consider 
the question in its second sense. 

3. To the question (A), whether competition between the 
sexes should be restricted, it may seem sufficient to reply that 
competition between all classes should be unrestricted. In the 
immortal words of Adam Smith, “ all systems, either of prefer- 
ence or of restraint, being completely taken away, the obvious 
and simple system of natural liberty establishes itself. Every 
man, as long as he does not violate the laws of justice, is left 
perfectly free to pursue his own interest his own way, and to 
bring both his industry and capital into competition with those 
of any other man or order of men.” This system tends to 
increase ‘“‘the real value of the annual produce of its (the 
society’s) land and labour,” or, as we now say, the national 
income. It is pointed out by Professor Pigou that, in order 
to secure a maximum of produce, productive resources must be 
so distributed that the net product of the unit last applied in 
each branch of industry—the marginal productivity—may be 
the same for all branches. To this proximate end laissez faire 
is a means. A maximum of wealth will thus in general be 
attained by unrestricted competition. 

4, But a maximum is not always the greatest possible value 
of which a quantity is susceptible.1_ The top of a hillock presents 
a maximum; but it is not always the highest attainable height. 
Half-way up Mount Everest is higher than the top of Snowdon. 
So it may happen that the unrestricted play of competition 
between short-sighted, self-interested employers and desperately 
poor workers, though securing a temporary maximum of pro- 
duction, may bring about that degradation of labour which the 
warmest champions of competition have apprehended; notably 
Francis Walker (Wages Question, ch. v., and Political Economy, 
Art. 343 et seq.). There may occur the “strange and para- 
doxical result ’’ described by Marshall (Principles of Economics, 
VI. iii. 8; cp. iv. 1): employers adhering to old methods which 
require only unskilled workers of but indifferent character, who 
can be hired for low (time-) wages. Even Mill admits that 
unrestricted competition may tend to a lengthening of the hours 
of work which it is desirable to restrict by law (Political Hcoxvomy, 


1 As to the relation between maximum and greatest possible advantage, 
see Pigou, Economics of Welfare, Part II. ch. ii. s. 7 et seg., restating the doctrine 
of his Wealth and Welfare, which has been paraphrased by the present writer 
in the Economic Journat for June, 1913, p. 215. 
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V. xi. 12). On purely economic grounds, apart from humanitarian 
sentiment or Socialist bias, it seems that in certain cases the 
community may with advantage interpose to regulate the 
labour market. From such regulation female labour could claim 
no exemption; rather the depression or débacle of industry that 
is apprehended would be aggravated by the competition of women. 
Their competition would be particularly effective owing to three 
incidents. First, the minimum of requirements for efficiency, 
of actual as distinct from conventional necessaries, is less for a 
woman than a man (in the ratio of 4: 5 according to Rowntree). 
This circumstance might acquire a dangerous importance in a 
struggle for bare life, though not of much significance, it may 
be hoped, in prosperous conditions. Secondly, wives and 
daughters are apt to be subsidised; and though subsidies do 
not always lead to the offer of work on lowered terms, this result 
may be anticipated in the case contemplated. Last, and not 
least, the woman worker has not acquired by custom and tradition 
the same unwillingness to work for less than will support a 
family, the same determination to stand out against a reduction 
of wages below that standard. Altogether, if we are convinced 
that some action must be taken to avert the evils which have 
been glanced at (cp. Marshall, VI. xiii. 12), it seems that our 
question (A) cannot receive a categorical answer in the 
affirmative. 

5. I dismiss section A with the following cautions: (a) Let 
us not forget the general presumption in favour of laissez faire. 
It may be true that the top of a hill is not so high as that of a 
neighbouring mountain. It may be probable that by getting 
down from the hill and getting up on the mountain we shall 
ultimately attain a position higher than the hilltop. But the 
transition, over unknown ground perhaps, is not without danger. 
For example, many who have left the simple path of Free Trade 
in order to attain greater prosperity through the protection of 
infant industries have not bettered themselves.2 (8) Let us 
remember that there are limits to the effects of regulation. It 
is well to prescribe: ‘“‘ The best way to secure the necessary 
advances in wages would be to set up Trade Boards for all 
industries and instruct them to bring minimum wages for men 


1 As to the effect of subsidies see Pigou, Economics of Welfare, Part V. ch. vii. 
s. 3, restating Wealth and Welfare, Part III. ch. viii. s. 3. 

2 The advantages theoretically obtainable by the scientific protection of 
infant industries are well exhibited by Professor H. O. Meredith (Economic 
JOURNAL, 1906). But he adds: “I know no case in which Protection has 
demonstrably done more good than harm.” 
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as well as women as soon as possible to a level which would fulfil 
the conditions indicated above (enabling the man to marry and 
support a family and the single woman to live in decent comfort). 
The rise will be made possible by the increase of productivity.” 
But unfortunately, such is the uncertainty of human affairs, 
the required increase of productivity does not always follow the 
determination of a desirable’minimum, as the Australians have 
lately experienced. In the fixing of minimums, as in the cutting 
of coats, regard must be had to the amount of material or means 
available. (y) In view of the uncertainties attending our course 
once we leave the obvious and simple system of natural liberty, 
let us advance with great caution. Our motto should be 
pedetentim, testing each foothold before committing ourselves 
to a‘ irrevocable step; prepared to retract if the ground prove 
unsafe. An excellent example of the appropriate method is 
afforded by the English Trade Boards. The Committee to which 
they owe their institution (1908) recommended that ‘‘ Parliament 
should proceed somewhat experimentally,” that legislation should 
at first be “ tentative and experimental” (Report on Home 
Work, 1908, No. XV. 40, 54). The first step having proved 
encouraging, a further step was tried. But that further step, 
having proved unsafe, is to be retracted, as recommended by the 
Cave Committee (Cmd. 1645), 

6. B. Under section B, dealing with the question as one of 
degree, there might perhaps be included the comparative treat- 
ment of male and female workers among the classes which shall 
have been excluded from open competition. Thus, according to 
Charles Booth’s plan of segregating the feckless class who spoil 
the labour market, his class B, what will be the distribution of 
work and of pay (or should we say of rations?) as between the 
sexes? But such questions belong rather to our less purely 
economic sequel. In any case I shall not be expected to pro- 
nounce on hypothetical cases as numerous as the Socialistic 
schemes which are in the air. Under head B it must suffice 
to consider a state of things in which, desperate competition 
having been somehow ruled out, there remain competitors freed 
from the deranging effect of extreme poverty and incompetence. 
The case is that of which Charles Booth said that the “ hardy 
doctrines ”’ of the individualist system ‘‘ would have a far better 
chance in a society purged of those who cannot stand alone ” 
(Life and Labour, Vol. I. p. 167, ed. 2). Or we may recall Mr. 
Seebohm Rowntree’s distinction between wages below and 
above his minimum : “ the former should be based on the human 
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needs of the workers, the latter on the market value of the 
services rendered ’’ (Human Needs, p. 120). It is the latter 
kind of wages only that are now to be considered. For a first 
approximation (I) let us simplify the problem by abstracting 
the circumstances of family life, considering the labour world 
as if it was composed of bachelors and spinsters. 

7. I. Competition now being freed, the Smith-Pigou principle 
(above (3)) resumes its authority. The best results will pre- 
sumably be obtained by leaving employers free to compete for 
male or female labour. Thus equal pay for equal work would 
be secured in our sense of the term; which does not imply that 
the time-earnings of the sexes should be equal (2). Equality in 
our sense would be realised in the conceivable state of things 
which a high authority (Professor Cassel) appears to regard as 
actual when he argues that but for the inferiority of female labour 
“it is not clear why the employer should not further (than he 
does) substitute female labour for the dearer male labour ”’ 
(Theoretische Sozial-Economie, p. 293). There is much force in 
Professor Cassel’s argument; and his conclusion would be 
perfectly true if the implied premiss, the existence of perfect 
competition, were true. But competition is not perfect while 
it is clogged by combinations both of employers and employed. 
An employer of many workmen is in himself virtually a com- 
bination, as Dr. Marshall has pointed out. Men, being generally 
better organised than women, have exercised an unsymmetrical 
pressure on the employer to their own advantage. For instance, 
“London printing-houses dare not employ women at certain 
machines unless they are prepared to risk a long and costly 
fight ’’ (Mrs. Fawcett, Economic JourRNAL, 1904, p. 297, ep. 1892, 
p. 176). I have been told of similar proceedings elsewhere. 

&. The concession of the employer to male pressure is facilitated 
by the circumstances that, though the use of male labour beyond 
a certain limit is to his disadvantage, yet it is probably not very 
much to his disadvantage. This circumstance is deducible from 
a proposition pertaining to the theory of maxima, of which I 
shall hereafter make much use. It may be stated thus: If y 
is a quantity which depends upon—increases and decreases with 
—another quantity, x. the change of y consequent on an assigned 
change of x is likely to be particularly small in the neighbour- 
hood of a value of x for which y is a maximum. For example, 


1 Mr. Bickerdike has made an interesting application of the property to the 
theory of Free Trade (Economic JourNnAL, Dec. 1906). His argument is dis- 
cussed by the present writer in the Economic Journat for September 1908, 
p. 401. 
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in ascending a dumpling-shaped hill from a point of the plane 
on which the hill stands, the first hundred yards of advance in 
the direction of the summit might correspond to an elevation 
of fifty yards above the plane. But as the summit is approached 
the same change of length measured along the surface may be 
attended with a change of height that is a hundred times, or 
even a thousand times, less than what it was at a distance from 
the summit. The principle is illustrated by the well-known pro- 
position that a smail tax on a monopolised article forms a very 
small inducement to the monopolist to raise the price and reduce 
the output of the taxed article. Thus, in an example given by 
Cournot (to illustrate another property of monopoly) a (specific) 
tax amounting to 10 per cent. of the price before the tax will 
afford a motive to the monopolist to raise the price, but a very 
weak motive, since by making the change he will benefit himself 
only to the extent of } per cent. of his profits. A tax of 1 per 
cent. would afford a very much weaker motive. By raising the 
price to the figure which (after the imposition of the tax) yields 
maximum profit he stands to gain (to save upon the loss caused 
by the tax) about a twenty-thousandth part of his profits ! 

9. The pressure of male trade unions appears to be largely 
responsible for that crowding of women into a comparatively 
few occupations, which is universally recognised as a main 
factor in the depression of their wages. Such crowding is 
prima facie a flagrant violation of that free competition which 
results in maximum production and in distribution of the kind 
here defined as equal pay for equal work. The exclusion of 
women from the better-paid branches of industry may be effected 
less openly than by a direct veto, such as the ‘“ No female 
allowed ” in the rules of an archaic society (Industrial Democracy). 
Withholding facilities for the acquisition of skilled trades comes 
to much the same as direct prohibition. A striking instance is 
mentioned by Mrs. Fawcett with reference to the allegation 
that women are unable to “ tune” or “set”? the machines on 
which they work. They were never given the opportunity of 
learning how to perform these operations (ECONOMIC JOURNAL, 
1918, p. 4). Exclusion may also be effected by regulating that 
women entering an industry should conform in every particular 
to arrangements which are specially suited to male workers. 
Of such rules Mrs. Fawcett has well written: “ to encourage 
women under all circumstances to claim the same wages for 
the same work would be to exclude from work altogether all 
those women who were industrially less efficient than men. A 
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woman who was less capable of prolonged physical toil, who 
was less adaptive and versatile than the average man, would 
be forbidden to accept wages which recognised these facts of 
her industrial existence’ (Economic JOURNAL, 1894, p. 366; 
cp. 1904, p. 296). The exclusiveness of male trade unions has 
been in the past at least fostered by prejudices and conventions 
that are becoming obsolete. Before the Labour Commission, 
for instance, a witness was asked, ‘‘ What is there unwomanly 
in steering a barge?’ Answer: “It is a work that is entirely 
unfit for women”’; also ‘it reduces the wages of men.” It 
should be remembered, however, that many of the prohibitions 
and prejudices here mentioned as contravening free competition 
were adapted to avert that catastrophic competition (4) which 
we here conveniently suppose to be excluded. 

10. The oppressive action of male unions should be counter- 
acted by pressure on the part of women workers acting in concert. 
Suppose now that these balanced forces encounter the resistance 
of the employers, themselves perhaps associated, what will be 
the resultant? We may assume that the resulting arrangement 
will not be in strong conflict with the natural forces of com- 
petition. Probably an arrangement that the weekly earnings 
of women should be the same as those of men, in cases where 
the actual value of a woman as a worker was about 30 per cent. 
below that of an average man employed in the same capacity 
(as testified by. a majority of employers before a Committee 
of the British Association, Kirkcaldy, Credit Industry and the 
War, 1915, p. 108), could not be maintained without tyranny 
on a Russian scale. But within limits thus prescribed there is 
room for a considerable variety of arrangements. On what 
principle, then, will a more exact determination be obtained ? 
The principle most congenial to the present subsection is that 
which is suggested by Walker’s doctrine, that ‘‘ competition, 
perfect competition, affords the ideal condition for the dis- 
tribution of wealth ”’ (Political Economy, 2nd ed., s. 466; cp. s. 
343). We should then not only keep within those limits outside 
which it would be futile to set up any arrangement, as it would 
be swept away by the forces of competition, but also within the 
wide tract thus delimited we should endeavour to find the 
particular point which would be determined by ideal com- 
petition. The first of these precepts may conceivably be carried 


1 On the utilitarian principle of distribution, in the absence of perfect com- 
petition, I may refer to what I have said in the Economic JourNAL, 1897, p. 552, 


and to my lecture on The Relations of Political Economy to War, p. 15 et seq. 
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out by a board of employers and employees. But the second 
is evidently a counsel of perfection. As Professor Pigou says 
with reference to railway rates, “it is plain that anything in 
the nature of an exact imitation of simple competition is almost 
impossible to attain’ (Wealth and Welfare, p. 267 et seq.). In 
the case before us the task of the board would be particularly 
difficult. For, first, even if the labour contract were of the 
simplest possible type—so much energy applied, so many foot- 
pounds raised, in return for so much standard money—it appears 
from the mathematical theory of demand and supply that, even 
if competition between employers and employed were as free as 
can be supposed, a determinate position of equilibrium would 
not be reached. And the contracts with which we have to do 
are not simple. As well explained in the First Report on Wages 
and Hours of Labour (1894, C. 7567) and elsewhere, the wage- 
rate proper to each kind of work is obtained by numerous extras 
and deductions corresponding to variations from a standard 
article or process with specified price—a standard which is itself 
far from simple. Here, for instance, is, or was, the definition 
of the standard woman’s boot: “ Button or Balmoral, 1} in., 
military heel, puff toe; 7 in. at back seam of leg machine-sewn, 
channels down or brass rivets, pumps or welts, finished round 
strip or black waste.’”’ The extras (and likewise the deductions) 
may be presumably calculated on the principle described by 
Mr. and Mrs. Webb as “ specific additions for extra exertion or 
inconvenience,” so as to obtain ‘ identical payment for identical 
effort.”’ Are these additions, and also the standard to which 
they are referred, to be determined objectively as what would 
result from the play of ideal competition? Or must we call 
in Socialistic, or, as I prefer to say, Utilitarian, principles of 
distribution in order to fill in the details left blank by the award 
of competition? However this deep question is decided, what- 
ever blend of competition and combination is proper to the 
modern labour-market, it remains true that on the suppositions 
here made (B, I) the distribution of work and pay between 
the sexes ought to be conducted upon the same principles as 
between any other classes of workers. 

11. On the general principle of distribution I have nothing 
to add to the little that I have said here and elsewhere. I 
subjoin some suggestions for carrying out the principle in the 
case before us. They relate to the comparative efficiency of 
the sexes, concerning which assumptions are to be made with 


1 See Economic JournaL, 1908, pp. 527-9. 
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caution. There are to be avoided two opposite misconceptions : 
the one exaggerating the comparative efficiency of men, the 
other that of women. The first exaggeration is countenanced 
by Plato when, notwithstanding his admission of women to the 
highest posts in his Republic, he yet holds that they are inferior 
to men in all the arts. Even in those arts in which they might 
be expected to excel, such as weaving and cookery, he seems to 
say that they are beaten by men.! In the modern world, how- 
ever, it appears that women excel in certain branches of the 
textile art. ‘“‘ Having smaller hands they are able to handle 
the twist and weft with greater dexterity than men” (Cmd. 
167, p. 79). Superiority is claimed for them, too, in typewriting 
and in telephoning. As nursery-maids they are certainly more 
efficient. The opposite exaggeration is committed by feminists 
when they maintain, in the words of a generally impartial expert, 
that “ there is no reason save custom and lack of organisation 
why a nursery-maid should be paid less than a coal-miner.” * 
No doubt it is difficult to disprove, and even to define, this 
proposition with reference to employments that are not common 
to both sexes. The comparison would seem to be as to the 
time-wages, say the average weekly earnings, of the two classes. 
The institution of the average presents difficulties. Still, I 
submit it as an inference based on general impressions and 
ordinary experience that, even if all restriction of the com- 
petition between male and female workers were removed, we 
should still find the average weekly earnings of the former to 
be considerably higher.® 

12. The following fuller statement of the matter is sub- 
mitted as intelligible and probable. Let us suppose at first 
that work can be defined in such precise and neuter terms that 


1 Plato hardly commits himself (Republic, 455p) to the statement too roundly 
attributed to him by Grote “‘ that women were inferior to men in weaving no 
less in other things.’’ But no doubt he considered them to be generally less 
efficient : ém mac 5¢ acevéorepoy yuvh &vdpos. 

2 Professor Cannan, in his important contribution to our subject (Wealth, 
p. 202 et seq.), realises the difficulty of comparing the earnings of a children’s 
nurse with those of her brother in his occupation of, say, carting coal. 

% With respect to the presumption that, even if all restrictions were removed, 
the (time-) earnings of women would normaly be less than those of men, some 
specific evidence is forthcoming in the case of the cotton-weaving industry—a 
strong case if women are particularly well qualified for that work. Yet even 
in that industry, “ though the earnings are computed on the same table of piece- 
work prices, the men average more per week than the women” (Mrs. Sidney 
Webb, New Statesman, August 1914, p. 525). This statement is borne out by 
the “ Report on Earnings and Hours” [Cmd. 4545], 1906, where the average 
weekly earnings for men and women in the Cotton Industry are compared 
(pp. Xxxiv—xxxvi). 
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it makes no difference to the employer whether a unit of work 
is performed by a man or a woman. The definition should 
include not only a specification of the product, as in the case 
of the boot above instanced, but also the time taken up (affecting 
the ‘“‘ overhead ” charge), the expenditure on apparatus (which 
may be greater for weaker persons), and so forth. In ideal 
competition men and women shall be equally free to choose 
any of the occupations so defined. It may be expected that 
there are some branches of industry into which women only 
will enter, others into which they will never, or hardly ever, 
enter. Let us call the former A, B, C, ... F, and the latter, 
M, N,... 2. Let the average weekly earning in each of the 
former occupations bea, b,c . . . f; andinthelatterm,n, .. . z. 
Then I submit that the average of a, b,c, . . .-f will be less than 
the average of m, 7”, . . . 2 There remain occupations that are 
entered by both sexes: say G, H, I, K, L. For any one of 
these, e.g. I, the (rate of) pay, say ¢, for unit of work in the sense 
above defined is to be the same for men and women ; but the weekly 
earnings will not be the same, say 7,, for the female and 7, for 
the male workers; 7, less than 7,. The letters may be applied 
so that /,, 9,, 2, ... 4, will form an increasing series; on 
which supposition it may be expected that g., hy, . . . Is, mg 
will also form an increasing series, rising from the female to the 
male level. 

The conception thus presented may be illustrated by an 
Australian ruling. Judge Higgins fixed the minimum rate for 
fruit-picking at one shilling an hour, observing that ‘‘ the majority 
of fruit-pickers are men,” that ‘‘ men and women should be paid 
on the same level,” the employer being left free to employ 
persons of either sex. But for the operations in the packing- 
sheds the minimum for (women) workers in these processes, in 
which men are hardly ever employed, should be fixed at 9d. 
per hour (Commonwealth Arbitration Reports, 1912, Vol. VI. 
p. 72, and context). Fruit-picking and the operations in the 
sheds might correspond to our L and G respectively. 

If the rates attached to each specification of work are proper, 
the distribution will be ideal. Suppose that a slightly different 
system of rates, a’, B’,...0,... m,n’... ete., is adopted. 
There will be a slight difference in the distribution of work and 
pay. But by the property of a maximum above noticed the 
difference to the community considered as a sort of collective 
monopolist, the difference to the national income will be not 
merely slight, but very slight. 
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13. It should be understood that the preceding representation 
relates only to the present, or rather to a short period in the 
immediate future. The period must be long enough for the 
removal of trade-union restrictions to be realised, for training 
hitherto denied to be acquired; but not long enough for a 
material change in physique, arts and customs. If in the course 
of evolution the female sex became as strong as the male, if in 
the progress of practical science muscular strength became less 
and less in demand, then the average of a, b, . . . f might no 
longer be less than the average of m,n, ... 2. Again, a con- 
ceivable change in desiderata would affect the truth of our 
representation; for instance, if typewriting, telephoning and the 
like became more in demand than coal-mining and ironworks. 
Again, if the vast amount of household work that is now unpaid 
could only be obtained by paying for it, the demand for woman’s 
labour and its price might be considerably raised. The general 
principle of equal distribution above indicated would hold good 
notwithstanding these changes; but the suggestions made for 
its working would require modification. The changes, however, 
do not appear very imminent. 

14, Existing institutions being presupposed, it should be 
noticed that the supposition above made of work defined irre- 
spective of sex is somewhat abstract. It would be appropriate 
in the Socialist community imagined by Anatole France (Pierre 
Blanche), where the employer would not inquire whether an 
applicant for work was a man or a woman. He would not be 
informed by the garments of the applicant, identical attire 
having been introduced along with equal conditions of work. 
But in the present state of things it will often be within the 
knowledge of the employer that it is more profitable to employ 
a man than a woman, although the work performed by each 
is identical so far as it can be defined by the most exact rate. 
For a woman, unlike a man, is “ liable to go off and get married 
just as she is beginning to be of some use,” as a candid champion 
of equal pay has observed (Economic JOURNAL, 1917, p. 59). 
Again, a woman is generally less useful in an emergency. As a 
witness before the Committee on the Employment of Women 
put it, “A woman punching a ticket may appear equal to a 
man, but she is not so useful in case of a breakdown or runaway.”’ 
Of course these ‘“‘ secondary ”’ differences, as they might be 
called, are much less serious in some industries than in others. 
In some permanence may be less a desideratum, a breakdown 
less to be apprehended. Among secondary differences is hardly 
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to be reckoned the alleged inability of women workers to “ tune ”’ 
the machines on which they work; for that regularly recurring 
need can be allowed for by a properly constructed rate. But 
it is otherwise with the risks which hardly admit of actuarial 
calculation. Besides, even if the probability could be calculated 
precisely, the compensation to the employer for carrying the 
risk is not to be measured by the mathematical “‘ expectation ”’ 
thereof. This point has been well brought out with reference 
to risks in general by Mr. Keynes in his great treatise on Prob- 
ability. The point is of importance here, as it contravenes what 
prima facie seems the simplest solution of the difficulty: that 
is, in all the industries where secondary differences between the 
sexes are operative to lower the rates for female work corre- 
spondingly. Thus in industry E, instead of-the rate ¢ which 
would be proper in the absence of secondary differences, we 
should put the somewhat lower rate e’. Likewise in I (above 
(12)), instead of the common rate « for men and women equally, 
we should put a lower rate e’ for women, retaining » for men. 
Such an adjustment seems to carry out the recommendations 
of the (majority of the) War Cabinet Committee when they 
contemplate “‘ a fixed sum to be deducted from the man’s rate ” 
corresponding to the ‘“ lower value of the woman’s work,”’ if 
proved by the employer (par. 10 (5), p. 4). The adjustment 
would be in accordance with the definition of equal pay for 
equal work given by those who are best qualified to interpret 
the claim: ‘‘ Any permanent disadvantage that adheres to 
women workers as such should be allowed for by a pro rata 
reduction in their standard rates”? (Mrs. Fawcett, citing Miss 
Eleanor Rathbone, Economic JouRNAL, 1918, p. 3). But the 
reduction corresponding to the demand of the employer for 
women as compared with men workers could not well be calcu- 
lated objectively by a board. It could only be determined by 
the play of ideal competition, which exists only in idea. There 
would be incurred the danger either (a) of the women’s rate 
being fixed high above the point for which production would 
be a maximum, or (8) its being “ nibbled”’ by the employer. 
The former danger is probably, as things are, not very serious; 
the latter is much apprehended by experts. Altogether it would 
seem better to proceed on the lines of Mrs. Sidney Webb’s 
“ occupational rate,” rather than on the plan recommended by 
the majority of the Committee. Instead of fixing two rates, 
s and z’, let us fix (for the defined unit of work) a single rate for 
men and women alike, say 2’’, less than +, which would have 
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been the rate in the absence of “ secondary ”’ differences. The 
readjustment will result in a redistribution of male and female 
work. The men would back out of occupations in which 
previously it had been worth their while to take part; the em- 
ployment of women would be correspondingly extended. The 
process may be illustrated by an incident which Mr. and Mrs. 
Webb have recorded. The reduction of a farthing in the pay 
for a dozen of stockings resulted in that branch of the industry 
being deserted by the men and occupied by the women (Industrial 
Democracy, II. p. 502). If the reduction from ¢ to o’’ was incon- 
siderable, the consequences to the consuming public would be 
negligible upon the principle above explained (8). Otherwise a 
great drop from ¢ to «”, by greatly increasing the number of 
women in the industry, might have as bad an effect on pro- 
duction as fixing a women’s rate, v’, too near z, the men’s rate, 
so as, by greatly increasing the number of men in the industry, 
to incur the danger above labelled a. 

15. The specious arrangement by which secondary differences 
may be masked through the adoption of a uniform rate is not 
applicable to another kind of difference between the work of the 
sexes which occurs in the case of some personal services. The 
vexed question of schoolmasters’ pay illustrates this “ tertiary ”’ 
difference, as it may be called. If teaching were an art as 
mechanical as turning a prayer-wheel, then (apart from secondary 
differences) it would be unreasonable that men should be paid 
more than women for the same operation. But supposing that 
the presence and influence of a master, say in dealing with the 
bigger boys, is something different from that of a mistress, and 
that it is considered indispensable,! it is not unreasonable (in a 
régime of pure economics) that the desired article should be 
purchased at the market price. The market price of a master 
is higher if he comes from a class between our M and Z (14), 
for which the average is higher than a- corresponding class of 
women between A and F. His higher pay is quite consistent 
with the finding of the teachers above cited (2), that “‘ the work 
of women, taking the schools as a whole . . . is not less zealously 

1 On the payment of school-teachers, Mrs. Sidney Webb, in the course of 
her interesting articles on the right of the woman to free entry into all occupa- 
tions, in the New Statesman (July-August 1914), states that ‘‘ educationists 
think there are already too few men on the teaching staff.” In this connection 
it is well said by Mrs. Webb: “Sex, like youth or middle age, is a 
peculiar characteristic which sometimes qualifies and sometimes disqualifies 
persons for particular tasks.” The need of men teachers for boys, and other 


relevant considerations, are forcibly stated in the booklet, Hqual Pay and the 
Teaching Problem, issued by the London Schoolmasters’ Association. 
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and efficiently done than that of men.” They might, indeed, 
be more diligent and in most branches of education better 
teachers than men. A steel knife is a more useful implement 
for general purposes than a silver blade. But if silver is required 
to preserve the flavour of dessert, the epicure must pay for the 
metal which has the greater value in exchange. A good cab- 
horse may, for all that I know, draw a vehicle as well as a high- 
stepping thoroughbred. But if for purposes of state and show 
the high-paced animal is required, high prices must be paid for 
the high paces. The distinction, it will be noticed, turns upon 
the nature and presence of the horse. If for the carriage of 
parcels one kind of horse was as efficient as the other, then, 
indeed, a carrier who charged a higher price for the delivery of 
parcels because he employed a particular breed of horse could 
only maintain this differential charge through a, presumably 
noxious, monopoly. That is the difference between the case 
of the schoolmistress and the case of the Mrs. Jones, whose 
grievance is recorded by Mrs. Fawcett. Mrs. John Jones during 
the illness of her husband passed off her own work as his to the 
firm of outfitters which employed him to braid tunics. ‘‘ When, 
however, it became quite clear, John Jones being dead and buried, 
that it could not be his work . . . the price paid for it by the 
firm was immediately reduced to two-thirds of the price paid 
when it was supposed to be her husband’s ”’ ! (Economic JOURNAL, 
1918, p. 1). Here, in the absence of tertiary (and presumably 
also secondary) differences, the differentiation of price was 
certainly contrary to the principle of equal pay for equal work. 
On behalf of the schoolmistresses it may still be urged that 
the market price of male work is artificially raised by inequitable 
laws and customs. To this the Teachers’ Committee might 
reply that if the time in this respect is out of joint, they were 
not created to set it right. But it is here questioned whether 
the time is so much out of joint. It has been submitted that 
the average earnings of male labour (m ..z) would probably 
be higher than the female average (a .. /), even if there had been 
introduced the most perfect freedom of competition that is 
thinkable in the present state of things (12). If so, the higher 
pay of masters for similar work does not violate the rule of 
equal pay for equal work in the first, purely economic, sense of 
the rule (2). The unequal pay for equal effort does violate the 
rule in the second, utilitarian or hedonic, sense. In fact, the 
instance is well suited to bring into view the essential difference 
between the two definitions of the formula. The Socialist who 
No. 128.—von. xxx. Hu 
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aims at a closer approximation of pay to efforts and needs 
naturally does not acquiesce in the present arrangements (cp. 
Report on Women in Industry, Cmd. 135: Minority Report by 
Mrs. Sidney Webb, ch. ii. §§ 12, 6). But these considerations 
lie outside pure economics, and must be postponed to our sequel. 

16. II. The presumption in favour of free competition and 
the methods of putting it in practice require to be reconsidered 
when we restore the abstracted circumstances of family life. 
We now encounter the dominant fact that men very generally 
out of their earnings support a wife and family. ‘“ It is normal 
for men to marry and to have to support families. . . . It is 
not normal for women to have to support dependants ”’ (Seebohm 
Rowntree, Human Needs, p. 115). These words express a very 
general belief and sentiment. It is a norm accepted throughout 
the civilised world. It is embodied in the Australian deter- 
minations of minimum wage, one of which, by Judge Higgins, 
has been above cited (12). Another Australian Judge rules: 
“the man, and not the woman, is typically the breadwinner 
of the family” (South Australian Industrial Reports, Vol. II. 
1918-19). Justice Jethro Brown grounds an award on “ the 
traditional social structure which imposes on men the duty of 
maintaining the household.” So Professor Taussig, ‘‘ For a 
man wages must normally be enough to enable a family to be 
supported and reared. The great majority of working women 
are not in this case’ (Principles, ch. 47, s. 9, vol. ii. p. 144). 
It cannot be supposed that these authoritative expressions of 
belief have no correspondence with reality. Indeed, the wiser 
and more moderate advocates of equal pay for women admit it 
to be ‘“‘ unlikely that any large proportion of married women 
will aim at earning their own living as the norm or standard ” 
(Miss B. L. Hutchins, Conflicting Ideals, p. 63). Few would 
agree with the authoress of A Sane (sic) Feminism, that ‘‘ domestic 
morality and feminine dignity make it essential for the married 
woman of to-morrow to be independent of her husband’s income, 
and therefore normally dependent on some occupation outside 
the home . . . a work to be continued throughout married life, 
with occasional lapses incidental to child-bearing’ (pp. 111, 
113). Even Mill admits that ‘in an otherwise just state of 
things it is not . . . a desirable custom that the wife should 
contribute by her labour to the income of the family . . . the 
actual exercise in a habitual or systematic manner of outdoor 
occupations, or such as cannot be carried on at home, would . . . 
be practically interdicted to the greater i. iber of married 
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women ”’ (Subjection of Women, pp. 88-89). Does it not follow 
that the husband must support the family, so far as he is not 
assisted by contributions from adult children or the occasional— 
not “ systematic ’’—work of the wife ? 

17. It has been sought to evade this stubborn fact by the 
contention that the occupied single woman is responsible for the 
support of as many dependants as the man. On the strength 
of an investigation conducted by the Fabian Research Com- 
mittee it is maintained that ‘“ two-thirds of the wage-earning 
women are not only entirely self-supporting, but have others 
to maintain besides themselves.” But grave doubts are thrown 
upon these figures by the more elaborate investigation which 
Mr. Seebohm Rowntree has recently conducted. He finds from 
an extensive observation of samples that “ only 12-06 per cent. 
of women have either partially or entirely to support others 
beside themselves ” (Responsibility of Women Workers, p. 36). 
If we except the cases due to the death of “‘ the normal bread- 
winner ’’—admittedly requiring special treatment—the pro- 
portion is reduced to 4:12 per cent. The figure would not be 
serious even if it proved on further inquiry to be somewhat 
greater. For the figure has not the same significance as that 
which relates to the dependants of the male wage-earners. The 
sustentation of the old and infirm cannot be compared, as regards 
at least economic importance, with the support of the young, 
the cost of which normally falls on the male breadwinner. The 
world got on tolerably before the institution of Old Age Pensions ; 
but it could not have got on at all without the support of young 
children by their fathers. 

18. If the bulk of working men support families, and the bulk of 
working women do not, it seems not unreasonable that the men 
should have some advantage in the labour market. Equal pay 
for equal work, when one party is subject to unequal deductions 
from his pay, no longer appears quite equitable. But it can hardly 
be expected that the representatives of female interests should 
look at this question from the masculine point of view. The 
ladies who have shown this unusual degree of sense and sympathy 
are entitled to a very attentive hearing. Miss B. L. Hutchins, 
in her Conflict of Ideals, has discerned with remarkable insight 
the antithesis between the traditional status of the husband and 
father, expected to support a family, and the modern régime 
of contract tending to universal competition. Miss Hutchins 
does not see her way to ending the conflict: “it is almost 
impossible to .. -e any logical scheme or theory that will fit 
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the woman and the young child exactly into a commercially 
organised society based on exchange values ”’ (loc. cit., p. 69). 
Miss Eleanor Rathbone, equally discerning the difficulty, is 
more confident about the solution. She proposes a scheme 
which has certainly the merit of being logical, the endowment 
of motherhood, as set forth in her article on the ‘“‘ Remuneration 
of Women’s Services” in the Economic Journat for 1917. 
The plan deserves consideration here as a step towards that 
freedom of competition which has been prescribed. The plan 
may also be advocated as conducing to advantages less purely 
economic than those now considered. When those other 
advantages come to be thrown into the scale, the weight of the 
economic arguments which I now attempt to estimate will still 
be relevant. 

As text of the plan to be examined we may take the pamphlet 
entitled Hqual Pay and the Family, the report of the Family 
Endowment Committee formed in 1917 at the suggestion of 
Miss Rathbone. With this pronouncement should be placed 
the proposal independently made by Mrs. Sidney Webb in her 
evidence before the War Committee (1919, Cmd. 135). The 
bright and clear résumé of the arguments given by Mrs. Stocks 
in the booklet entitled The Meaning of Family Endowment is 
also to be considered. 

The purpose of the scheme may be summarised in the words 
of the Endowment Report: to secure ‘“ that within each class 
of income the man with a family should not be in a worse position 
financially because he has a family than the single man in that 
class.”’ For the partial attainment of this purpose, allowances 
for children being paid only for six years, there would be required 
an annual grant of £154,000,000. For the fuller realisation of 
the plan, continuing allowances for children up to the age of 
fifteen, the cost would be £240,000,000 (loc. cit., p. 44). “‘ Some- 
thing like 250 millions sterling annually” is the estimate of 
Mrs. Sidney Webb (loc. cit., p. 307). 

Let us separately consider, firstly the advantages, secondly 
the disadvantages, which this plan presents, and, thirdly, 
whether there is any alternative course by which much of the 
good result with little of the evil may be obtained. 

19. i. One main advantage is thus stated in the Endowment 
Report: ‘‘ When the national endowment of mothers and children 
becomes an accomplished fact this excuse for the under-payment 
of women (that men have families to keep) will no longer hold 
good, and women will be free to claim—and men to concede to 
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them—whatever position in industry their faculties fit them for, 
at a wage based on the work they do, and not on their supposed 
necessities’ (p. 18). The endowment “ would do away with 
the present involuntary blacklegging of men by women, by 
depriving employers of their one really plausible, if not actually 
valid, excuse for paying women less than the standard rates; 
so putting the competition between the sexes for the first time 
on a basis which is at once free and fair.” The endowment 
would certainly facilitate the adoption of that free and fair 
competition which has been above recommended (9). But that 
recommendation presupposed that there had been ruled out a 
sort of competition which is described by some high authorities 
as not free, which is at any rate generally regarded as deleterious. 
That tendency to the degradation of labour is, as above explained 
(4), aggravated by the competition of women. Now the endow- 
ment of motherhood would not suffice to remove this danger. 
The transitory and episodical character of female labour would 
still threaten male wages. It may be objected that men, freed 
from the obligation of supporting a family, would no longer 
have a reason for not competing a l’outrance with equally free 
women. They might not have any reason; but they would 
surely long retain the habit, the “ social custom ”’ as it has been 
called, engendered by their traditional position as at least potential 
heads of families. In short, the proposed endowment would not 
remove all the difficulties attending competition between the 
sexes, but only those attending the ordered competition for 
which alone I venture to prescribe (Class B above). How large 
an endowment would be required to counteract the consequences 
of removing the restrictions on female competition? A measure 
is afforded by the extent to which male wages would be depressed. 
We need only, then, consider how much male wages are likely 
to be diminished by the liberated competition of women. In 
making this estimate we have to take into account the elasticity 
of labour, the probability that the greater supply of work will 
be met by a corresponding demand for work.1_ We have to take 
into account also the probability above suggested (12), that the 
demand for goods in the production of which men’s labour plays 
a great part greatly exceeds, and will continue to exceed (13), 
the corresponding demand for women’s work. When these two 
circumstances are taken into account it may be doubted whether 


1 See Pigou, Wealth and Welfare, pp. 88-89, 321 et seq.; and Economics of 
Welfare, Book V. ch. iii. s. 8, where reference is made to the present writer’s 
statement of the proposition as a postulate implied in the theory of free trade, 
Cp. Economic JouRNAL, 1905, p. 195, note, 
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any great reduction of male wages would follow on the improve- 
ments suggested—better training of women, hours and appliances 
suited to their requirements, in short every degree of freedom 
that does not evidently tend to the degradation of labour. A 
comparatively small endowment, then, might suffice to deprive 
men of a reason for objecting to free competition. The excuse, 
indeed, without the reason might remain. And no doubt the 
more completely the burden of supporting a family is taken 
off the shoulders of men, the more effectually will the excuse 
be stopped. But a reason more specious than stopping an excuse 
may be advanced in favour of a large endowment. If we are 
about making an endowment, why confine ourselves to the one 
advantage of smoothing the way for free competition? Let us 
take the opportunity of securing a second advantage. 

ii. The second advantage is the possibility of distributing the 
resources available for the nurture of children in such wise that 
the requirements of the larger families may be met more 
adequately than on the present system. This advantage is 
thus forcibly stated by Mrs. Sidney Webb: “In the actual 
course of Nature the distribution of children among households 
varying from none to a dozen or more; the number who are 
simultaneously dependent on their parents varying from one to 
more than half-a-dozen; and the time in each family over 
which this burden of dependent children extends, varying from 
a year or two to ten times that period—bear, none of them, any 
relation to the industrial efficiency either of the father or of the 
mother; or to the wage that either of them, or both of them, 
could obtain through individual bargaining by the higgling of 
the market; or yet to any actual or conceivable occupational 
or standard rates to be secured by them, either by collective 
bargaining or legislative enactment ” (Report of the War Com- 
mittee [Cmd. 135], p. 306). By a children’s allowance payable 
to the mothers in all the households of the United Kingdom it 
may be secured that ‘‘ adequate provision is made for children 
not by statistical averages, but case by case.”’ This second 
advantage, as well as the first, would certainly be considerable, 
if it were unmixed. 

20. I will now enumerate some disadvantages; in no 
particular order, seeing that the relative importance of the 
objections will not be the same for different mentalities. 

i. The administration of enormous sums will require a corre- 
sponding multiplication of officials; an increase of that bureau- 
cratic routine which tends to deaden individual initiative. 
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ii. The raising, too, of enormous sums, with the view of 
improving distribution, is attended with danger. It requires 
the subtlety of a Pigou to devise transferences from the richer 
to the poorer classes which shall not have the effect of curtailing 
the national dividend (cp. Economics of Welfare, Pt. V. ch. ix. 
ss. 7, 8). But there is reason to apprehend that no such subtlety 
would be exercised in the case before us. The Endowment 
Committee touch lightly the question of finance. They mention 
as an alternative to income-tax a levy of so much per cent. on 
all incomes, including those of the class not paying income tax. 
But is it likely that this method will be employed? Mrs. Sidney 
Webb thinks it better that the children’s fund should be ‘“ pro- 
vided from the Exchequer (that is to say, by taxation, like any 
other obligation of the community ” (loc. cit., p. 309). No doubt 
a stiffly graduated income-tax would play a great part in the 
formation of the fund. Much of the popularity which the 
scheme enjoys in labour circles is probably due to the prospect 
of transferring hundreds of millions from the income-tax-paying 
classes to the families of working-people. The imposition of an 
enormous additional burden on the former class would surely 
tend to check saving. 

iii. The scheme would resemble the quality of mercy in having 
an effect both on him that gives and him that takes. But the 
resemblance would end there. The effect on the contributor 
will be depressing; but the effect on the recipient is likely to 
be more seriously deleterious. It does not require much know- 
ledge of human nature to justify the apprehension that in 
relieving the average house-father from the necessity of pro- 
viding necessaries for his family you would remove a great 
part of his incentive to work. There is doubtless much exaggera- 
tion in evidence which has been given to the effect that when 
wives earn, husbands idle. Yet there is probably an element 
of truth in the saying which is thus reported by one of our most 
experienced lady-inspectors, ‘I almost agree with the social 
worker who said that if the husband got out of work the only 
thing that the wife should do is to sit down and cry, because 
if she did anything else he would remain out of work ” (Report 
on Home-Work, 46, Question 1027, cp. 1024-5). A gratuitous 
allowance to the mother would have an effect in this direction 
at least as great as her earnings have. A homely truth is 
expressed by Rudyard Kipling with his usual vigour when he 
describes how the workmen, at the Congress convened by 
** [Imperial Rescript,”’ received the invitation to adopt Socialistic 
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motives: “To ease the strong of their burden, and help the weak 
at their need.” The English delegate replies, ‘‘ I work for the 
kids and the missus; ”’ and the workers of all countries join in 
declaring: ‘‘ We will work for ourselves and a woman for ever 
andever. Amen.” I owe this quotation to Mrs. Fawcett, who has 
used it with effect in the course of a powerful protest against a 
scheme similar to that now under consideration, proposed by a 
member of the Endowment Committee (Economic JOURNAL, 
1907, pp. 377-8). 

It may be urged that similar objections were made to Old 
Age Pensions, which yet have proved a success. But the motives 
affected by pensions given to parents were not exactly the same 
as those now considered; the very mainspring of industry was 
not equally touched. Nor was the measure so tremendous a 
step in the dark. The initial cost of Old Age Pensions was but 
a twentieth part, and the present cost is but a tenth part, of the 
colossal sum demanded for the endowment of motherhood. 

iv. It will be gathered from the two preceding objections 
that the proposed scheme is likely to result in a diminution of 
the provisions at Nature’s feast, to use a Malthusian metaphor. 
It is now to be added that the number of guests will probably 
be increased. There will be a serious stimulus to population. 
Now the pressure of population on resources may not be very 
alarming in this country at present. But it is tenable that as 
regards this danger we are only enjoying a reprieve, “‘ an age 
of economic grace” (cp. Marshall, Economic JournaL, 1907, 
p- 10). Is it wise to commit the country to a system which 
may prove unsuitable, yet unalterable ? 

v. The increase of population might be welcomed if it con- 
sisted of the higher types. But in the current proposals one 
sees no security for the improvement of the race. It is not 
suggested that Governments might use for this purpose the 
power which they will acquire as distributors of a bounty. Rather 
it is to be apprehended that the least desirable classes, say Charles 
Booth’s Class A and Class B, will be encouraged to increase and 
multiply. It is argued, indeed, that the better class of artisans 
will be encouraged to keep up their good stock; while the 
undesirable class are already so improvident that no stimulus 
could add to their recklessness. But these arguments, based 
on a calculation of motives, seem precarious in view of the 
enormous risk involved. There are degrees of improvidence ; 
there must be many who are not so improvident but that they 
may be made more so by encouragement. The endowment of 
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parents in these classes at the expense of the income-tax-paying 
classes may realise the gloomiest anticipations of Dean Inge. 
The effect be “to penalise and sterilise those who pay the 
doles”’; to precipitate the ruin of the great middle class, 
to which England owes so much (Edinburgh Review, April 
1919). 

21. Let us now consider some alternative arrangements 
which make for the advantages and avoid the dangers which 
have been described. 

Some arrangements calculated to render the freedom of 
competition more acceptable follow automatically from that 
liberation ; for the removal of restrictions on the work of women 
is calculated to increase their efficiency, and an increase in their 
efficiency will be attended, ceteris paribus, with an increase in 
their contributions to their families. 

i. The burden of the family borne by its head does not 
increase in proportion to the number of children; for some 
contribution towards family expenses is often made by the elder 
children. It appears from an investigation recently made by 
Professor Bowley that in rather more than a third of the house- 
holds which he examined there were “ earning children.” It is 
presumable that they contributed something over and above 
their keep to the maintenance of the family (cp. Bowley, Liveli- 
hood and Poverty, p. 31). The family would be losers pecuniarily 
by the removal of these children. Many of these members 
would be daughters, by hypothesis in the future more efficient 
than at present. 

ii. Where the number of the children is small, may not some 
contribution often be expected from the wife? Will it not be 
possible to arrange piece-work, or more generally precisely 
definable operations (12), adapted to suit women who can only 
work a few hoursaday? It may be hoped that in the future the 
only alternatives open to married working women will not be 
a whole day’s work away from home, or work in a home made 
intolerable by the conditions of home work (as strikingly de- 
scribed by Mr. and Mrs. Webb, for instance, in Industrial 
Democracy, p. 541). Something better may be expected from 
the progress both of physical and of economic science. Leroy- 
Beaulieu, who is sanguine as to this resource, characteristically 
hopes much from science and nothing from legislation. 

iii. Leroy-Beaulieu also hopes for the contribution to a 
prospective family made by spinsters who expect to be married. 
* The girl accumulating a dot by work in the factory, in order 
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to remain at home as a married woman and bring up her family 
in comfort (dans de bonnes conditions)—this is the only real and 
practicable progress’ (La femme ouvriére..., p. 425). Mr. 
Cadbury’s observations on the ways of the factory girl do not 
encourage us to hope much from this resource in this country 
at present. ‘‘ Only in very few cases are they (savings) accumu- 
lated in readiness for a marriage outfit”? (Women’s Work and 
Wages, p. 244 and context). But we may suppose an improve- 
ment in economic character as well as conditions. 

iv. A more obvious compensation to men for the loss of 
wages—not, like the preceding, indirectly resulting from the 
circumstance which occasions that loss—would be afforded by 
an extension of the allowance now made in furtherance of 
education. They should be in kind ; regard being had to Mill’s 
principle that what Government may provide with most propriety 
is the commodities which people would not have spontaneously 
demanded (Political Economy, V. xi. 8). 

These compensations may suffice to meet the male objection 
to removing restrictions on female competition. 

For the further object of equalising the application of 
resources to the nurture of children within each grade a further 
extension of the last-named allowances (21, iv.) may be risked. 
But they should be guarded against the dangers objected to the 
endowment scheme (20, ii., iii. and iv.). Are those dangers 
sufficiently guarded against by Miss M. E. Bulkley when, in a 
work prefaced approvingly by Mr. R. H. Tawney, she recom- 
mends the provision of a free meal for all schoolchildren (Feeding 
the Schoolchildren, pp. 223-6)? The cost would be £12,500,000 
a year. That is for one meal, dinner. But of course breakfast 
would often be required (p. 228). 

v. A plan for equalising the burden of dependent children 
would be especially serviceable in the case when the family is 
larger than the average. That case might be met by the com- 
paratively modest subsidy proposed by Mr. Seebohm Rowntree 
(Human Needs). He estimates that the allowance necessary to 
secure physical efficiency “ in case of more than three dependent 
children ’’ would come to only £8,000,000 (if only families with 
incomes below a certain figure are to be subsidised). 

Here may be the place to observe that Mr. Rowntree’s pro- 
posal to treat widows with dependent children more generously 
than at present is not nearly so open to the objections above 
enumerated as the endowment of motherhood in general. 

vi. Some further suggestions may be obtained from the 
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schemes now under consideration in Australia.1_ It is proposed 
to levy on every employer a tax of so much per employee, and 
from the proceeds to form a fund which is to be distributed 
among mothers according to the size (perhaps also the needs) 
of the family. The proposal—like that of the Endowment 
Committee—probably owes its chance of being accepted partly 
to the belief that the cost of the plan will not fall on those who 
are benefited by the plan, but on the employer, or the capitalist, 
or that supposed independent and abundant resource, the State. 

But if equality of provision for children within each class is 
sincerely desired—without the arriére pensée of equalising the 
incomes of different classes—a simpler plan is suggested. It is 
open to any association of men—a trades union, for example— 
to resolve that each member of the association should con- 
tribute a quota of his earnings towards the. formation of a fund 
which is to be distributed among the wives of members in accord- 
ance with the size of their families. This plan would be much 
less open to the objections above enumerated than the endow- 
ment of motherhood by the State. It would not disturb the 
labour market or the financial system. It would not require 
legislation. Persuasion would suffice. Those who believe that 
such equalisation is desirable, and that there is a chance of its 
being accepted, should start a campaign of argument and 
exhortation. Bachelors and childless husbands should be per- 
suaded to support a fund by which they may hope one day 
themselves to benefit as future fathers of families. 


22. To sum up; equal pay for equal work, in the sense of 
free competition between the sexes, has been advocated, with 
some reservations and adjustments. Desperate disordered com- 
petition, tending to the degradation of labour, is supposed to 
be excluded. There are suggested compensations to families for 
the loss sustained by the male breadwinner through the increased 
competition of women. Among such compensations the endow- 
ment of motherhood on a large scale by the State is not included. 
The advantages weighed are economic in a strict sense. The 
balance may be affected when welfare or well-being in a wider 
sense is taken into account. F. Y. EpGEWorTH. 

1 The origin and features of the Australian plans for the endowment of 
children are described in the Economic JourNAL, 1921, by Professor Heaton. 
(See also Miss Eleanor Rathbone’s description of the South Australian scheme 
in that Journal, 1922 ) 








EMPTY ECONOMIC BOXES: A REPLY 


Dr. CLAPHAM’s entertaining paper on Empty Economic Boxes 
in the September issue of the Economic JouRNAL is evidently 
designed to provoke one of his friends, “‘ some analytic great or 
small,” to reply. For myself I am inclined to suspect that the 
boxes labelled ‘‘ analytic ” and “ realitic ’’—if that is the corre- 
sponding term—among economists are themselves empty, and 
that nobody in the world really falls into either category. Still 
“ analytic” is a charming word and, for the purposes of this 
paper, I am ready to accept it as a label. In revenge, however, 
for letting myself be boxed in this way I claim the right, proper 
among friends, to indulge in whatever “ brilliances” at Dr. 
Clapham’s expense the spirit of controversy may whisper to me. 

The substantial content of his paper is contained in the 
following propositions. (1) There are difficulties in the con- 
ception of a rate of returns in industry, particularly of a rate 
of increasing returns. (2) There are difficulties in deciding 
which particular industries are at the present time being conducted 
under conditions of increasing or conditions of diminishing 
returns—difficulties which keep these economic boxes empty. 
(3) If we could fill the boxes, very little practical good would 
come of it. (4) Therefore the said boxes are useless, dangerous 
and ought to be abolished. The first of these propositions is 
obviously true. Since, however, Dr. Clapham does not display, 
or profess to display, any difficulties in the conception of returns 
additional to those that have been familiar to economists for the 
past quarter of a century, nothing further need be said about it. 
In the following pages, therefore, I shall confine attention to the 
other parts of his paper. 

Let us begin by clearing the ground. There are two broadly 
distinguished sorts of knowledge: ‘‘ pure” knowledge about 
implications, such as is sought in mathematics and logic; and 
realistic knowledge concerned with a subject-matter presumed 
to be actual, such as is sought by physicists. Within that second 
sort of knowledge must be further distinguished knowledge that 
cannot, and knowledge that can, give us direct help in the practical 
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conduct of affairs. This second distinction seems to be somewhat 
blurred in Dr. Clapham’s mind: with the result that it is not 
clear how far his antipathy to the categories of increasing and 
diminishing returns is due to his belief that they cannot be given 
a concrete filling, and how far to his belief that they cannot show 
us the way to card wool or impose taxes. Thus, I cannot gather 
from his article whether or not he would enjoy the contem- 
plation of these categories, provided they were given a com- 
plete concrete filling and yet could not help practice at all. 
This woolliness in his critique makes the task of reply a little 
embarrassing. 

If he is to be interpreted literally, his argument is that the 
analysis of increasing and diminishing returns is not worth 
pursuing, because, even if these economic boxes could be filled, 
no help would be given thereby to practice. Let us grant, for 
the sake of argument, that the analysis does not touch practice 
at all. The conclusion that it is not worth pursuing does not 
follow. Dr. Clapham, as a historian, is debarred from contending 
that the only knowledge which has value is knowledge which can 
guide practice; for by far the greater part of the knowledge 
which history aims at is totally irrelevant to practice. Hence, 
knowledge may have a value for its own sake. But knowledge of 
implications is just as much knowledge as knowledge of matters 
of fact. That, if certain conditions as to increasing or diminishing 
returns prevail, and if a tax of so much is imposed on a given 
article, such and such an effect will follow, is a piece of truth, 
just as it is a piece of truth—if it is one—that a certain English 
king died from a surfeit of lampreys. The historian is interested 
in matters of fact; but the logician is interested in implications. 
What right has the one to condemn the other? On what meta- 
physical or other basis is he entitled to lay it down, that knowledge 
of the form, ‘“‘ If X, then Y,” is inferior to the knowledge of the 
form, ‘‘ In the year 1600, X’’? There are many empty boxes, 
in Dr. Clapham’s sense, in the kingdom of pure mathematics : 
will he invite the mathematicians to abandon them and join in 
his researches about lampreys? This kind of answer to the con- 
temner of “ useless knowledge ’—as followed by other people— 
is, I think, a perfectly legitimate one. Nevertheless, it is not 
one that, in the present connection, I wish specially to stress. 
For I do not myself judge that a knowledge of implications 
of the type that pure economics can provide has, in and for itself, 
any large value. To this extent I am really at one with Dr. 
Clapham, though, since I see no way in which a person who takes 
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a different view can possibly be confuted, I am less willing than 
he appears to be to dogmatise on the matter. 

I suspect, however, that, though Dr. Clapham in words makes 
his valuation of different parts of economics depend on their 
practical usefulness, he would, in thought, be content with any 
schema, whether it had a bearing on practice or not, provided it 
could be given a realistic content. For I cannot imagine that a 
person, who thinks it worth while to study the economic conditions 
of the past for their own sake, should think it not worth while to 
study these conditions in the present except where it can be shown 
that practical applications result. Moreover, I am confirmed in 
this view by the curious complex from which Dr. Clapham appears 
to suffer in connection with general terms. The word “ com- 
modity,”’ for instance, is a red rag to him. He prefers to talk of 
hats, not appearing to realise that, if I wish to say something 
which is true, not only of hats, but also of gold watches and of 
onions, to express the proposition in terms of hats alone is not to 
express it fully. When this complex is developed a little further, 
he will probably rebel at the statement that two and two make 
four, and will insist on substituting for it the statement, which is 
also true but is not the same statement, that two hats and two 
hats make four hats! This, however, is by the way. I merely 
refer to it because it strengthens a little my view that, in spite 
of his words, it is realism rather than practical usefulness that 
Dr. Clapham wishes to extol. 

If I am right in this view, the point at issue is whether the 
concepts of increasing and diminishing returns are instruments 
of service in the construction of a realistic economic science. 
Dr. Clapham appears to hold that, provided, as boxes, they can- 
not be filled, it is self-evident they can serve no purpose of this 
kind. In that I venture to suggest that he is mistaken, that 
he has, in fact, misunderstood altogether the nature of the work 
that he is belittling. A central problem of economics, from the 
time of Adam Smith downward, has been to disentangle and 
analyse the causes by which the values of different things are 
determined. In the course of the prolonged attack that econo- 
mists have made upon this problem it has been found con- 
venient to distinguish influences acting from the side of demand 
and influences acting from the side of supply ; and it has been found 
further, on the side of supply, that the relations between changes 
in aggregate output and changes in cost per unit differ according 
to the nature of the article and the period of time that we have 
in view. In studying the relation between aggregate output and 
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cost we naturally distinguish the group of conditions under which 
cost increases as aggregate output increases from the group of 
conditions under which it diminishes as aggregate output increases. 
Since it so happens that alterations in demand will produce 
effects of a different kind, and not merely of a different degree, 
according as one or other of these groups of conditions prevail, 
we are led to give the distinction between them a certain promi- 
nence. But the distinction itself is not the fruit for which 
we have been labouring. It is a mere incident in our general 
analysis of the problem of value—an analysis in which are brought 
to light the complex inter-relations of internal and external 
economies and those deep-seated difficulties, obscure to all econo- 
mists before Dr. Marshall wrote, connected with the element of 
time. It is not to be judged by itself in isolation from the general 
analysis. To take the categories of increasing and diminishing 
returns out of their setting and to speak of them as though they 
were a thing that could be swept away without injury to the 
whole corpus of economics is a very perverse proceeding. It 
would be easy enough to drop the names; but does anybody 
seriously imagine that we could have any understanding at all 
of the influences governing economic values if the fact that 
aggregate output and supply cost have varying relations to one 
another were ignored ? 

But I am anxious to return to the question of practical useful- 
ness, because I personally am inclined to go further in this matter 
than I think Dr. Clapham himself would go. Even a thoroughly 
realistic economic science would not, in and for itself, make any 
great appeal to me. Practical usefulness, not necessarily, of 
course, immediate and direct, but still practical usefulness of 
some sort, is what I look for from this particular department 
of knowledge. Without that, if there were hope of light alone, 
and not of fruit, from economic investigation, I should not trouble 
much about it. It is here, therefore, that Dr. Clapham’s paper 
chiefly interests me. He maintains three separate things : first, 
tnat his economic boxes, so long as they are empty, cannot have 
practical usefulness ; secondly, that, even if they were filled, they 
would not have practical usefulness; thirdly, that they cannot 
be filled. I proceed to consider these three contentions in turn. 

The first of them I have already partly answered. These boxes, 
as he calls them, are not merely boxes ; they are also elements in the 
intellectual machinery by which the main part of modern economic 
thought functions. If then it be granted that this thought as a 
whole is able to render any practical service—and, in face of the 
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enormous range of problems now confronting Europe in which 
the issues involved are largely economic, this will scarcely be 
disputed—these particular elements in that machinery cannot be 
singled out from the rest and condemned as useless; they are an 
organic and inseparable part of that machinery. But there is a 
further consideration of a more direct kind. Even regarded as 
boxes, and empty ones at that, the categories of increasing and 
diminishing returns are not mere ornaments. Knowledge about 
them cannot, indeed, on the hypothesis of their eternal emptiness, 
help us in a positive way, but it can help us a great deal in a nega- 
tive one. It enables us to discover with absolute precision what 
assumptions are implicit in the statements about economic causa- 
tion (upon which action is often based) that politicians and other 
such persons are accustomed to make for the guidance of the 
public. When we are informed that a tax always raises the price 
of the taxed article by the amount of the tax, we know that our 
informant, though himself probably unaware of it, is tacitly 
assuming that all articles are produced under conditions of con- 
stant return. We know, therefore, that his statement is almost 
certainly untrue, and we also know what information we should 
need to have about any article subject to tax, in order to prophesy 
what the result on the price, at various intervals after the tax 
was imposed, would be. Dr. Clapham will hardly contend that 
this is unimportant. He will hardly deny that science may help 
practice by exposing the falsehoods of charlatanry as well as by 
itself discovering truths. 

The second contention is that, even if they could be filled, 
knowledge about these boxes would have no practical usefulness. 
In discussing this contention I am again placed in something of 
a difficulty by Dr. Clapham’s failure to clarify his own meaning. 
Of course, merely to know that a particular article—article, being 
a term used by shopkeepers, sounds more “ realistic” than com- 
modity—is being produced under conditions of increasing or 
diminishing returns is to know very little indeed about it. It 
is on a par with knowing merely that a man’s temperature is 
above or below normal. ‘To get any large and important guidance 
for practice we must know, or, at all events, we must have some 
rough general idea, as to how much above or below the normal it is. 
If we knew that the hat industry was being conducted under 
conditions of increasing or of diminishing returns, we should be 
able, it is true, to say something more about the effect to be expected 
from the imposition of a tax on hats than we can say now; we 
should be able to say, that is, whether, other things being equal, 
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a given tax would cause the price to go up by more or by less 
than the amount of the tax. But this is all we should be able to 
say. In order to get a definite result—to be able to say by how 
much, in actual pounds, shillings and pence, prices would go up,— 
we must know a great deal more than this. We must know the 
exact shape of the relevant part of the supply curve for hats 
and also the exact shape of the relevant part of the demand curve ; 
in more general, if less exact, terms, we must know the numerical 
values of the elasticities of supply and demand for quantities 
of hats in the neighbourhood of the quantity that is actually 
being produced, and the relation of these elasticities to the passage 
of various intervals of time. Had Dr. Clapham pointed out that 
to know that a particular article is being produced under conditions 
of increasing or diminishing returns is not to know these things, 
and is, therefore, of little practical use, I should have agreed with 
him. But this is not his line of argument at all. He speaks 
as though increasing returns is one definite thing and diminishing 
returns another, whereas, in fact, each of these terms covers an 
infinite number of different things. The boxes between which the 
“analytics” are interested to draw distinctions are not, as he 
evidently supposes, the bulky valises displayed in their shop 
windows, but an intricate collection of little cases inside these, 
each labelled with a legend of the form “ 7 lies between a and 
(a + Aa) and e lies between b and (b+ A 5b).”” Dr. Clapham does 
not say in so many words that the filling of these little cases 
would have no usefulness for practice, because he does not seem 
to realise that, inside the valises, there are any little cases. But 
the form of his argument suggests that, if he had realised that 
fact, he would have said this. At all events, in rebuttal of his view 
I wish to argue, not that the filling of the boxes would serve 
practice a great deal, but only that the filling of the little cases 
would do so. 

Consider then his argument. For believing that the filling 
of the boxes would be of no appreciable use he adduces two reasons. 
First, he would not thereby be enabled to give any more advice 
than he can offer now to a manufacturer of woollen goods in the 
conduct of his business. Secondly, the information available 
to governments through the filling of the boxes would not, by 
itself, enable them to reach any political decisions. ‘To the first 
of these reasons the answer is that it is not the business of econo- 
mists to teach woollen manufacturers how to make and sell wool, 
or brewers how to make and sell beer, or any other business men 


how to do their job. If that was what we were out for, we should, 
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I imagine, immediately quit our desks and get somebody— 
doubtless at a heavy premium, for we should be thoroughly 
inefficient—to take us into his woollen mill or his brewery. The 
second reason is a remarkable one. Dr. Clapham has learnt from 
the Principles of Economics that, if we knew, as between two 
articles, that one was being produced under conditions of increas- 
ing and the other under conditions of diminishing returns, we 
could draw inferences that were relevant to the comparative 
effects on social welfare of putting taxes on the one or the other 
of them. Because there are also other considerations relevant 
to that problem, Dr. Clapham considers that this knowledge would 
be useless ! What is there to say of reasoning of this quality? It 
is as though Dr. Clapham, in choosing between two suits of clothes 
(he will forgive the horrible suggestion that he might buy such 
things ready-made !), should refuse to inquire which of them 
will fit him best, because there is another consideration also 
relevant to his choice, namely, the amount of money that they 
respectively cost ! 

There remains the contention that the empty boxes cannot, 
in fact, be filled. Here I must point out that, had Dr. Clapham 
realised what the issue really was, he would have been able to 
strengthen his case very considerably. For, if it is difficult to 
decide whether a particular article falls into the increasing returns 
box or the diminishing returns box, a fortiori it is difficult to 
decide into which of the little cases inside these boxes it falls. I 
am very far from wishing to underrate the difficulty of this task : 
indeed I have myself more than once discussed and emphasised 
it.1 None the less to declare, of a piece of work that has not yet 
been seriously tackled, that it is impossible, is, in my judgment, 
at least premature. Something, I believe, might be accomplished 
if economists would take counsel with leaders of business, expert 
in particular branches of production. Of course, if Dr. Clapham, 
or anybody else, goes to them and says, “ My dear fellows, an 
‘analytic’ up at Cambridge wants to know if your industries 
obey the laws of diminishing, constant or increasing returns,” 
no great illumination is likely to result. But, if he were to ask 
them to discuss the conditions, as regards the relation between 
aggregate output and cost, under which various important 
articles have been and are being produced,—which is really 
asking a great deal more—lI for one do not believe that he would 
always come empty away. Nor need we rely only on the general 
judgment of people expert in particular industries. There is 

1 Cf., e.g., The Economics of Welfare, pp. 8-10. 
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already available a certain amount of statistical material—and 
we may reasonably hope that this material will both grow in 
quantity and improve in quality—from which students with 
the requisite mathematical equipment may make rough deduc- 
tions about the shapes of certain supply schedules. On the side 
of demand something on these lines has already been accom- 
plished. On the side of supply the task is undoubtedly more 
difficult. But we need not conclude that it is impossible. The 
hope of which I have just spoken, that better statistical material 
may presently be available for study, thus making the inquiry 
more feasible than it has been hitherto, should itself forbid that. 
There is, indeed, a lion in the path; the fact that those people 
with the towering exception of Jevons—who have the qualities 
required for conducting a detailed intensive study of particular 
industries and writing monographs about them, are not usually 
well versed either in the more intricate parts of economic analysis 
or in modern statistical technique; while the “ analytics ” lack 
alike capacity and inclination for these detailed studies. For 
this there is only one real remedy. We must endeavour to train 
up more men of the calibre of Jevons, who are equally at home in 
both fields. Till we can accomplish that, the next best thing, for 
those lesser persons who are moderately qualified for the one sort 
of inquiry and for the other, is to work together in combination, 
and not to waste time in quarrelling, perhaps on the basis of an 
imperfect understanding, with the deficiencies of one another’s 
methods. 





A. C. Pigou 


[For a rejoinder to this article by Dr. Clapham, see Notes and Memoranda 
below.] 











PROFIT-SHARING AND COPARTNERSHIP 
INCLUDING A STUDY OF THE RECENT COAL SETTLEMENT 


Mr. Lioyp GEorGE in the House of Commons on June 28th, 
1921, said in reference to the Coal Settlement, ‘‘ I feel very hopeful 
as to the result of this arrangement by which all the parties 
feel that they are copartners in this industry, that they have a 
direct interest in improving the conditions of things, that if they 
do not improve it their wages must necessarily be cut down, that 
if they do improve it their wages will go up, but that their wages 
as well as the profits of the owner depend upon improving 
the condition of things. That is the new element which has been 
introduced. . . . I believe it will open a new era of co-operation 
in this industry.” 

These are large claims and call for some attempt at examination. 
Fortunately there is a considerable mass of practical experience 
which throws a vivid light on the probability or otherwise of 
realising these claims. This experience is far too seldom consulted 
in the formation of new schemes. Profit-sharing as a solution 
of labour troubles has always been able to dazzle the eyes of the 
uninitiated, and since the days of Sedley Taylor its exponents 
have been many. 

In the whole history of industry no case exists where profit- 
sharing has been applied in the way now established in the coal 
industry. There are, however, three cases which show some 
analogy to it. The first existed in the coal industry prior to the 
war, when wages were partly determined by fluctuations in the 
price of coal. The second existed, and still exists, in the iron and 
steel industry in Britain, where wages are fixed according to the 
average net selling price of the finished product. The last case 
is that of the gas industry in Britain, where over a large field the 
wages of labour and the dividends of capital are determined in 
inverse ratio to the selling-price. Apart from the fact that the 
principle embodied in the last case flies right in the teeth of that 
embodied in the other two, the similarity to the present coal 
settlement is only superficial. In each of the three above cases 
it is the price to the consumer that is used as the index to wages. 
In the first two cases, what was extracted from the consumer 
in increased price was shared between the employer and the 
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worker. In so far as the share which went to the worker would 
otherwise have gone to the coffers of the owner, this represents 
a share in profits. But only incidentally and under certain 
circumstances is this the case. A rise in prices may not mean 
increased profits, nor a reduction in price a reduction in profits. 
The obvious transfer was not of wealth from owner to worker, 
but from customer to worker. It was always to the worker’s 
interest that prices be high, and this by itself is quite sufficient 
to cast some doubt on the principle. 

The strange thing is that the very opposite principle was 
applied in the gas industry. The formal logician used to tell us 
that two opposites cannot both be true, but industry certainly 
acted as if they were. In the gas industry wages (and dividends) 
varied inversely to the price of gas per cubic foot. Of course, 
by wages is meant the total monetary remuneration of labour 
including standard wages and bonuses. Even in the case of the 
gas industry, this did not mean a direct sharing of profits. When 
prices went up, as they did during the war, dividends were in most 
cases reduced to about 3 per cent., and the bonuses to labour 
disappeared altogether. Labour did not in theory share so 
much in the profits as in the economies of production. When 
the consumer gained through reduced prices the worker also 
gained by increased bonus, and this knitting up of the consumers’ 
and workers’ interests was an excellent arrangement. But it 
was very far from representing an experiment along the lines of 
that now introduced into the coal industry. Besides the criterion 
of price being adopted, account must be taken of the fact that the 
gas industry is a special case. It is semi-monopolistic in character, 
it is regulated by statute, and it possesses, like co-operative 
industry, a large and assured market. These special character- 
istics cut this industry off from the main body of ordinary competi- 
tive undertakings, and spell caution in attempting to draw deduc- 
tions from its experience. Again in the gas industry each unit 
stands by itself, there is a wide difference in details and no attempt 
is made to pool results. This is almost necessarily so when 
account is taken of the fact that each unit possesses a virtual 
local monopoly. Thus the Prime Minister was correct in stating 
that ‘‘no such principles have ever before been applied on so 
great a scale to a great industry.” 


The National Basis 
In recent years, many prominent public men of all parties 
have advocated profit-sharing. Perhaps the best-known names 
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are those of Mr. Asquith, Lord Haldane, Lord Cowdray, Lord 
Robert Cecil, Mr. J. R. Clynes, and Mr. Herbert W. Jordan. 
Of these, Lord Robert Cecil and Mr. Jordan have definitely 
advocated the establishment of profit-sharing on a national basis. 
Not that, in either case, they suggest that a scheme should be 
made compulsory on industry. What they do suggest is that 
the Government should study closely the whole problem, formulate 
a model scheme, and use the influence it possesses through its 
conciliatory activities to induce employers and employees to 
adopt the model. 

Though profit-sharing was first brought into prominence 
in France by a house-painter, Leclaire, commonly, though 
erroneously, called ‘“‘ the father of profit-sharing,” still in no 
country in the world has it advanced more rapidly than in 
Britain. Switzerland, Holland, Belgium, Italy, Austria, Hungary, 
Germany, Spain, Portugal, Denmark, Canada, and the United 
States can all supply examples of profit-sharing schemes. In 
none of them, however, has this principle been made the subject 
of legislation to the extent of making it obligatory. This was 
attempted some twelve years ago in France, but ended in failure. 
Other proposals for the establishing of copartnership by Act 
of Parliament were made in France in 1906, in Massachusetts 
in 1912, and in the House of Commons Bill of the same year. 
The history of the French attempt is interesting and significant. 
In 1910 a Bill was introduced in the French Chamber of Deputies 
having for its object the compulsory administration of all French 
coal mines on a profit-sharing basis. This measure was a Govern- 
ment Bill and was strongly backed by the Ministers of Labour, 
Finance, and Public Works. A Committee was appointed to 
investigate the matter, and after visiting the mining districts 
it reported that no universal system was possible and that any 
attempt to enforce uniformity would inevitably result in the 
complete ruination of some undertakings. As both the coal- 
owners and the miners’ unions were opposed to the Bill,, it was 
finally dropped. Since that time several unsuccessful attempts 
have been made in France to encourage profit-sharing by legisla- 
tive action, though no attempt has been made since to make the 
adoption of schemes obligatory. The encouragement consists 
in allowing the formation of new forms of companies, such as the 
proposed Sociétés a participation ouvriére, in extending to these 
the privileges accorded to co-operative productive societies, and 
in granting exemption from certain taxes. This is roughly the 
method suggested in Britain by Lord Robert Cecil, but so far in 
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France it has been opposed by the extreme wings on both sides, 
and has never been placed on the statute book. 


The Present Coal Settlement 

No direct legislative compulsion has been applied in the present 
case, though doubtless the offer by the Government of the ten 
million “in subvention of’ wages ’’’ was a strong inducement to 
the men to accept the terms of the owners. In theory, at any 
rate, we are left with a voluntary agreement on a profit-sharing 
basis. But when we try to probe beneath the surface the question 
becomes involved. Who asked for such a scheme? If not asked 
for, then who was its sponsor? Certainly the miners did not 
demand it, they asked specifically for a National Wages Pool, 
which in its operation is exactly the reverse of a District profit- 
sharing scheme. They asked that wages be made independent 
of the productivity of any particular district and that what was 
substantially an equalisation fund be formed from the excess 
accruing in favoured districts. Thus they demanded a scheme 
which freed any particular district from being subject to the 
profits made in it, and by their “ voluntary ” agreement they have 
accepted a scheme which directly bases wages on ‘‘ the proceeds 
of the industry as ascertained in such district.” It is therefore 
apparent that the miners have accepted the profit-sharing principle 
unwillingly as “ the best they could get at the moment,” as one 
of their leaders put it. This being so it need occasion no surprise 
that the miners proceed to look this gift horse in the mouth. 

It would seem that the sponsors of profit-sharing have in this 
case been the owners or the Government, or both. There is 
little evidence that the owners are keen on this new principle, 
and there is a good deal to show that it was simply put forward 
as a smoke screen behind which the miners could hide their 
diminished heads. It is, for instance, loosely and carelessly 
drafted and occupies in volume less space than most schemes 
confined to single establishments. Already loud complaints 
are made by the men that the owners are not observing the spirit 
of the agreement. Now in these matters, as in most others, it 
is the spirit that quickeneth. No system or scheme, however 
good in itself, will ever work well unless it is administered honestly 
and sincerely. The history of profit-sharing amply illustrates 
this. Indeed, a close survey of schemes, successful and unsuccess- 
ful, or better, existing and abandoned, leads one almost to the 
conclusion that no scheme need fail if the spirit be good, and none 
will succeed if it be bad. The personal equation is, as ever, the 
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crucial one. Men can be led under the guidance of a powerful, 
magnetic, humane personality to carry any scheme to an enthu- 
siastic success. Leclaire, Godin, Livesey, Taylor, Humphreys, 
and recently Mr. Austin Hopkinson were indeed captains of industry 
in the true sense, and could carry their crews successfully through 
almost any venture they inaugurated. Men have not forgotten 
how to follow if only they are well led. The Prime Minister 
was therefore correct in stating that ‘‘ the whole success of this 
scheme depends on the spirit in which it is worked, and that 
constitutes an additional reason why nothing should be said that 
will tend to exasperate, irritate, or embarrass any of the parties.” 
It is a melancholy reflection that already a good deal has been 
done which has exasperated one of the parties. Thus when the 
whole situation is reviewed there is a good deal to beget appre- 
hension as to the future. 


The Details of the Scheme 


Apart from the all-important matter of the atmosphere into 
which the scheme is born, there is the question of its soundness 
in details. Does experience suggest that the system established 
in the coal trade is likely to succeed? Let us take each point 
in detail. 

Firstly, itis a District scheme. The alternatives are a National 
or a Unitary one. Of a national scheme, we have no experience 
either at home or abroad, and everything points to the fact that 
such a scheme is both impossible and undesirable. Of unitary 
schemes, we have a large and varied experience since 1829. The 
respective merits of a district as against a unitary scheme is 
therefore the practical question at issue. In brief, it can be said 
that there is very little in a district scheme to commend it. It is 
more than sanguine, it is foolish to expect this to ‘ open a new 
era of co-operation.”’ Working for a district will never operate 
as a motive to effort. A miner may work for himself (including 
his family), his gang, his company, his industry, or for his country. 
Apart from abnormal war conditions, the further we move from 
the self-regarding motive the feebler the effort. Of course, it 
may be retorted that the miner is not asked to work for his 
district, but for his own interests as represented by the district 
interests. Suppose in each of the thirteen areas into which the 
coal industry is divided some 50,000 men are employed, can it be 
imagined that a miner will work harder because of the total extra 
proceeds of his area he will get a 1 : 50,000 part of the share allotted 
to wages, if there be any share at all? In the most comprehensive 
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and critical survey of profit-sharing issued up to the present it 
is stated ‘‘ that the effectiveness of general profit-sharing is in 
direct relation to the rank of the participators, and in inverse 
relation to the size of the concern or of the participating group. 
This is a fact drawn from experience.” It was found that in those 
businesses which were large the stimulating effects of sharing 
profits were not appreciable. What will they be when, not the 
single business, but a whole area is taken as the basis ? 

Secondly, the scheme in the coal industry is one for cash 
profit-sharing. By that is meant that any extra remuneration 
over standard wages is in the form of a cash payment. Clause 
4 of the Terms of Settlement thus defines it : 


“4 The sum to be applied in each district to the payment 
of wages above the standard wages as hereinafter defined shall 
be a sum equal to 83 per cent. of the surplus of such proceeds 
remaining after deduction therefrom of the amounts of the 
following items during the period of ascertainment : 


(a) the cost of the standard wages ; 

(b) the costs of production other than wages ; 

(c) standard profits equivalent to 17 per cent. of the cost of 
the standard wages ; 


and the share of the surplus applicable to wages shall be expressed 
as a percentage upon the basis rates prevailing in the district.” 


The present point is that if any payment be made to the 
men at all it will take the form of a cash addition to the weekly 
pay envelope. Now if one thing can be proved more than 
another from the fifty-five years of experience in Britain of profit- 
sharing schemes, it is just this, that additional sums in cash are 
ineffective in promoting either greater efficiency or closer co- 
operation. The facts are these. Since 1865 some 238 cash 
profit-sharing plans have been started in the United Kingdom. 
Of these, 151 have already been abandoned, leaving 87 survivors. 
But of these, 54 have been inaugurated since 1910, most of them 
much more recently, and these cannot lay claim to have stood the 
test of time. Thus out of 184 such schemes begun before 1911 
only 33 survive to-day. And of this “ thin red line ” it is known 
that not a few have succeeded in no other sense than that they 
have succeeded in surviving. They have become fossilised. 

Yet in face of this direct evidence of failure we see still another 
cash profit-sharing scheme established and hailed by the Govern- 
ment as “‘ a new system for the remuneration of the wage-earner.” 
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The truth is exactly the reverse, and reminds us that much that is 
old must appear new to the ignorant. If any feature of the 
present coal scheme be new it is the district basis, and this is a 
cardinal error. The reasons lying behind the almost complete 
failure of cash profit-sharing are not difficult to find. 

In the first place, the payment to labour is always exceedingly 
small. In 1918, the average bonus paid to the wage-earner under 
some 105 schemes was only £3 13s. 3d. For the whole period 
1901-18, the ratio of bonus to wages reached only some 5:5 per 
cent. Moreover, in the vast majority of these schemes labour 
begins to participate in profits at a much earlier stage than it 
does under the present coal scheme. Indeed it will be a matter 
of surprise if there accrue for labour in the coal industry any 
divisible surplus at all. An industry that requires a Government 
subvention to pay reasonable wages is not likely to have any 
super-profit bonus to divide. Even if it had it would be ineffective. 
The fundamental fallacy lying behind the profit-sharing idea is 
that what stimulates one man to production will when divided 
among the many likewise stimulate the many. Two circumstances 
render this false. First, as mentioned above, the division means 
the reduction of the amount to a “ minimal sensible.” Secondly, 
and more fundamental, profit divided among many ownerless 
wage-earners ceases to be profit in any real sense. It partakes 
more of the nature of a dole, or a bribe, or a gratuity. That it 
is hardly profit in the commercial and industrial sense is proved 
by the fact that a reserve limit varying from 5 to 15 per cent. is 
set aside for the shareholders and has the prior claim on the 
surplus. After that the remaining surplus (if any) is divided 
between shareholders and workers. In the case of the coal 
settlement, this standard profit, equal to 17 per cent. of the cost 
of the standard wages, is further conserved by being made 
cumulative. Where there is no ownership, and no direct control 
and responsibility, there can be no real sense of profits. The 
men may receive sums of money, but they cannot be expected to 
regard these as profits in any vital sense. 

Imagine a firm with 1000 employees, a capital of one million, 
and a profit of, say, £125,000 at the end of the year after all the 
usual funds have been provided for. Further, let us suppose 
that the typical profit-sharing arrangement obtains in the firm 
and that after 10 per cent. goes to capital as standard profits 
the rest is divided equally between capital and labour. Thus 
£100,000 goes to the shareholders plus half of the remaining 
£25,000, leaving £12,500 to be divided among the wage-earners, 
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giving an average of £12 10s. a head. With the typical wage- 
earner getting £250 a year this would represent the average of 
5 per cent. Now it can be maintained that this £12 10s., equalling 
about 2} weeks’ wages, means a considerable addition to the 
worker’s income and will win his interest and loyalty for his 
firm. Moreover, he will feel that his own extra exertion has 
earned this share for himself, and he will go forward with renewed 
zeal to the tasks allotted to him. He will feel a partner in the 
firm, a sharer in its gains, a sufferer by its losses, and this interest 
in the prosperity and well-being of “ his ’’ business will mean a 
new spirit of harmony, goodwill, and co-operation. This will 
mean harder work and greater efficiency, the jealous care of the 
firm’s property, the prevention of waste, the reduction of labour 
turnover, the stability of the labour force; and above all will 
ensure the greatest blessing of all—industrial peace. All this is 
fine, but false. 

There is, however, one small sphere in which experience 
approves of some of these claims. In so far as the staff are 
concerned, the managers, the executive employees—whether 
functional managers inside the firm, or buyers, sellers, heads of 
branch stores in a chain—among these cash profit-sharing has 
proved itself to be effective. The reasons why it succeeds in 
those cases indicate both its limitations and the causes of its 
failure when applied to the great mass of wage-earners. Dis- 
cretionary employees are a small body of men, they more or less 
understand business and its fluctuations, they have an obvious 
and direct influence on profits, and can be suitably remunerated 
with advantage in proportion to them. All this is not true of 
the average wage-earner. Let us revert to the concrete case of 
John Smith, who gets his bonus of £12 10s. at Christmas, and try 
to understand his point of view. The gift is welcome, but he 
accepts it without gratitude. Employers have very often 
marvelled at the monstrous ingratitude of their workpeople on 
such occasions. An employer known to the writer doing a large 
importing business in Manchester presented his clerical staff with 
handsome bonuses ranging from £5 to £50. As all his staff had 
been with him for some time and were consequently known 
personally to him, he tried to allot the bonuses according to the 
individual circumstances of each, and thus to secure what he 
thought was absolute fairness. The day following the distribu- 
tion he arrived at his office to find his two office boys rolling 
on the floor in a deadly feud. The casus belli was the bonus, one 
had received slightly more than the other, and they were testing 
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the employer’s discrimination as to superiority at the bar of 
blows. There is a good deal of this boy nature in older and soberer 
folk. This employer is determined never again to buy trouble 
which affected all his staff and resulted in continual bickerings 
at such a cost. This, unfortunately, is no isolated case. In all, 
91 profit-sharing schemes have been discontinued because of the 
“* dissatisfaction ’’ of one or both parties with their operation. 
The lack of a thankful spirit on the part of the workers is due 
simply to the nature of the case. The impersonalisation of 
industry (gratitude to a board of directors is always difficult), 
the prevalent neutralising agent of suspicion and mistrust, the 
engendered thought that a firm which can present gifts can increase 
wages, all account for the absence of gratitude. 


The Economic Stimulus 


But if gratitude be absent, will the desire for an equal or 
greater bonus next year stimulate to effort? Will John Smith 
double his output with the idea of increasing his bonus next 
year? That all the circumstances are against this follows inevi- 
tably from a consideration of his point of view. The following 
are some of those considerations, as they appear to John Smith. 


(1) After all, I may work doubly hard and get no bonus at 
all due to— 


(a) others not doing their share, 
(b) the mistakes of management, 
(c) bad trade, 

(d) new management, 

(e) trade union opposition, 

(/) being dismissed. 


(2) In any case the reward is not only small, fluctuating, 
and problematic, but is also remote and deferred. If I work 
harder to-day I may months hence get my bonus. Is it worth it ? 


And if John Smith decides that it isn’t, we need not be 
surprised. The fact is that cash profit-sharing by the rank and 
file is bound to be ineffectual because it gives the worker no 
permanent stake in the business, no ever-present possession of 
part of its capital, no increase in status, but merely throws him 
some crumbs of excess that fall from the table after the share- 
holders are satisfied. But even more important than this is the 
psychological attitude of the worker to his share. The worker 
has never been a profit-taker, and when he gets an “ extra’ he 
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is very prone to put it in one of the categories with which experi- 
ence has made him familiar. If he had a share in the capital 
of the business he might have an opportunity of understanding 
what profits meant, but without this he is rather apt to be 
puzzled. The bonus will normally appeal to him as a payment 
for services, a deferred wage—a right, or alternatively as a wind- 
fall. If he thinks of it mainly as the latter, he suspects the motive 
behind it, and in any case while he accepts the gift will not like 
the fact that it is purely an “ act of grace”’ on the part of the 
employer. He will wish it to be regularised and will argue that 
if the firm can afford to give away sums of money it can afford 
to pay higher wages—to the workman a preferable form of 
payment. If, on the other hand, the share of profits be looked 
on as a right, the worker will learn to expect it, will feel aggrieved 
if it be not forthcoming, or if its amount be reduced. This 
attitude of mind has been responsible for the wrecking of a great 
number of profit-sharing schemes and has jeopardised at one time 
or another the small minority that has survived. The case of 
Clarke, Nickolls, and Coombs, Ltd., London, may be taken as an 
example. In this case conditions have been unusually favourable, 
and for over thirty years a profit-sharing scheme has been in 
operation. On three occasions there has been a considerable 
reduction in the amount of bonus paid to its employees, and the 
firm report as follows: ‘‘ These lean years were in each case due 
to special circumstances (e.g. the sugar tax) altogether outside 
our control. We are bound to record that the difficulty of 
reconciling the worker-beneficiaries to these drops in their bonus 
was (especially the first time) greater than we should either have 
expected or liked.” Another significant case illustrating the 
failure of cash profit-sharing is that of Procter and Gamble, soap 
manufacturers, U.S.A. This firm began profit-sharing in 1887 
in the belief that participation in the profits would in itself largely 
create a sense of common interest which would mean harmonious 
and contented service. The firm was, however, so disappointed 
with the results that they abandoned the profit-sharing scheme 
in favour of a system under which their employees had to qualify 
as participants by acquiring shares in the company under terms 
which compelled them to invest some part of their own savings. 
This scheme, which has been in operation since 1903, has proved 
very satisfactory. 

It may seem at first sight that an inconsistency is involved 
in the above criticisms. If, as it is urged, the workers’ bonus is 
almost always too small to be effective, how comes it about that 
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a diminution in the amount of this bonus causes irritation and 
strife? Surely if the bonus is in itself a “‘ minimal sensible ”’ any 
reduction must be even more so. This apparent inconsistency 
must lie equally on the shoulders of those who exhibit it in practice. 
But it must be observed that the stimulus necessary to induce 
men to work hard for a whole year may be very different both 
in amount and nature from that sufficient, in the present atmo- 
sphere of industry, to provide a casus belli. The case has been 
well illustrated in other walks of industrial life, and indeed it is 
the horns of the dilemma in the question of wages. Time and 
again it has been shown that while an increase in wages fails to 
stimulate output (as in the recent coal case), a reduction in wages 
never fails to irritate. 
JAMES A. BowIr 
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THE INCIDENCE OF UNEMPLOYMENT BY AGE AND SEX 


It is somewhat remarkable that while insurance against 
unemployment, whether as a duty of State, industry or individual 
factory, has seemingly been introduced to stay, practically 
nothing scientific is yet known as to the incidence of unemploy- 
ment by age and sex. Nor is this because inquiry has shown 
there is nothing scientific to know, but rather to a total absence 
of inquiry owing to the impossibility in the past of obtaining 
statistics on the subject. Inference is still the only source of 
information on this important and interesting subject; inference 
which really amounts to no more than a shrewd guess that during 
any protracted period of trade depression unemployment will 
bear most heavily upon the young and the old. 

This conclusion, of course, does not neglect the obvious 
influence on unemployment of defects in personal character, 
but it assumes that the “ misfits ’’ are distributed in fairly equal 
proportion at all ages, so that this element may be disregarded 
by cancellation. Assuming this, the argument is that in bad 
times staff is first curtailed by cutting down the normal quota 
of new recruits. Unemployment increases suddenly, in the 
absence of an apprenticeship system, among those who are of 
an age to enter industry and who would in normal times be 
absorbed by industry as a matter of course. But as the depres- 
sion continues the employer cannot content himself with this 
negative economy; he must also dispense with many of the 
satisfactory workers already on his pay-roll. Here, other things 
being equal, the pressure is supposed to be heaviest on the old. 
Those for whom the weight of years has sapped physical strength 
or dulled manual and mental nimbleness will be discharged in 
numbers. Without any important discrimination as to sex, it 
is commonly accepted as a general principle that during a depres- 
sion unemployment will begin by bearing heavily on the two 
extremes of adult life, and will gradually work in from either 
end to those in their prime. 

An incidental advantage of the existence of a national system 
of Employment Exchanges is that it has been possible to test 
the validity of this conclusion for Great Britain during the 
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period of post-war depression. Early in February 1922 a clas- 
sification of claimants to unemployment benefit by age, sex and 
marital state was made at all local Employment Exchanges in 
Great Britain and Southern Ireland. At the time of the inquiry 
the trade depression had existed in marked degree for nearly 
a year and a half, and it might be supposed that the conclusion 
set down above would have been justified thereby. Such, 
however, was the case only with several very important 
limitations. 

The investigation was restricted to those adults (eighteen 
years of age and over) claiming benefit in respect of total unem- 
ployment, and covered 1,681,936 men and women. Thus a 
very high proportion of all adults of whose unemployment there 
was any record on February 7, 1922, was included, as is seen 
from the following figures : 








Unemployment 

Covered by Inquiry On Live Register, Books lodged 

of Feb. 7, 1922. Feb. 7, 1922.1 Feb. 7, 1922.1 
Men .....eseeees 1,389,673 1,417,767 2 ee 
Women .......... 292,263 313,971 — 
IOVS. csviseacesenes — 64,853 ~- 
its) ccsasicvecsss — 46,727 -- 

Total ...... 1,681,936 1,843,318 2 1,859,905 


Of the cases investigated 14,799 were reported as not avail- 
able for analysis, and 32,143 more were unaccounted for. The 
1,634,994 cases analysed, therefore, form 97-2 per cent. of the 
total of 1,681,936 covered by the inquiry; and form 94-4 per 
cent. of the total of 1,731,738 adults on the Live Register at the 
time of the inquiry. The total number of persons insured 
against unemployment at the time in the area covered was 
estimated at 10,515,000, and there is no reason to doubt the 
substantial accuracy of this estimate, based as it is on the number 
of unemployment books issued to those engaged in insured 
occupations. Table I gives the total number of male and female 
claimants by age-groups. 

Not only the national returns, but also those of certain 
selected localities are presented graphically in Chart I. This 
gives, for men and women separately, the curve of unemploy- 


1 Exclusive of Northern Ireland. 

2 Exclusive of an estimated number of 30,000 classified casual workers 
(mainly registered dockers). Classified casual workers are not included in 
either the first or third columns of the above table, and have therefore been 
excluded from the Live Register figures. The total number on the special casual 
register of the Exchanges for Great Britain and all of Ireland on Feb. 7, 1922, 


was 35,173. 
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ment in (a) Great Britain and Southern Ireland as a whole; 
(b) the city of Liverpool, excluding dock labour; (c) the town 
(not county borough) of Stoke-on-Trent; and (d) the two East 
End boroughs of Shoreditch and Bethnal Green in London. 
These particular localities were selected because of the different 
industrial characteristics which they represent, the four curves 
indicating respectively the incidence of unemployment at different 
ages (a) in the country as a whole; (b) in a population pre- 
dominantly clerical; (c) in a population predominantly engaged 


TABLE I. 


National Unemployment by Age and Sex (February 7, 1922). 
































Male Benefit Female Benefit — Nia oan 
Ciatenaeies psa ale All Claimants. 
Age-Group. 
Per- Per- Per- 
Number. centage. || Number. centage. || Number. | centage. 

18-19 99,310 7-4 48,603 16-9 147,913 9-0 
20-24 246,501 18-3 85,529 29-8 332,030 20-3 
25-29 189,374 14-0 47,294 16-5 236,668 14-5 
30-34 148,625 11-0 29,829 10-4 178,454 10-9 
35-39 128,223 9-5 23,197 8-1 151,420 9-3 
40-44 123,359 9-1 17,660 6-2 141,019 8-6 
45-49 119,738 3-9 14,247 5-0 133,982 8-2 
50-54 102,867 7-6 9,262 3-2 112,129 6-9 
55-59 81,611 6-1 6,035 2-1 87,646 5-4 
60-64 60,652 4-5 3,498 1-2 64,150 3-9 
65-69 39,921 3-0 1,647 0-6 41,568 2-5 

70 and 
upward 7,896 0-6 119 0-0 8,015 0-5 

Total 

analysed 1,348,077 100-0 286,917 100-0 1,634,994 | 100-0 









































in a single industry (pottery); and (d) in a typical slum area 
where a predominantly unskilled population is fairly evenly 
distributed between the tobacco, clothing, boot and shoe, and 
cabinet-making industries. For purposes of comparison the 
curves, which were first calculated separately, have been brought 
in Chart I to a common scale. In the case of Liverpool alone 
the chart presents actual numbers of claimants to benefit. 

The first phenomenon brought out by this chart is that with 
few exceptions there is a general similarity in the slope of the 
different curves for each sex. The outstanding divergence is 
among men at the age-group 45-49. Here the curves for the 
two predominantly industrial communities both rise, markedly 


in the case of the skilled population (Stoke), perceptibly in the 
No. 128.—vouL. XxxIl. KK 
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case of the unskilled (Shoreditch and Bethnal Green), while the 
downward trend of the curve representing the predominantly 


Cuart I. 
National and Local Unemployment by Age and Sex 
((February 7, 1922). 
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The upper group of curves shows the relative variation in the number of male 
elaimants to unemployment benefit at successive ages. The lower group of 
curves shows the same for female claimants. The chart shows actual numbers 
of unemployed only in the case of the Liverpool curves. 
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clerical population (Liverpool) is barely deflected. This em- 
phasises the obvious inference that the coming of middle age 
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brings a greater risk of unemployment to the industrial than 
to the clerical worker, although it would be unsafe to assume 
from the figures on which this chart is based that this risk is 
greater among skilled than unskilled industrial workers.1 But 
in the main it is noticeable that all four curves in each sect taken 
separately present a similar alteration of slope at successive 
age-groups. Furthermore, in spite of initial separation, the 
curves exhibit a marked tendency to converge, particularly in 
the female group. The main inference from the general uni- 
formity of slope and the convergence in each sex-group is that 
the depression induced a tendency to equality of unemployment 
in the districts under consideration, and that the greater or 
lesser risk of unemployment varied quite as strikingly by age 
as by occupation. 

A second phenomenon brought out by Chart I is the dis- 
crepancy between the actual course of the curves and the course 
which the diminution of the gainfully occupied population in 
each successive age-group would lead us to expect. With an 
age distribution of unemployment proportionate to the age 
distribution of the occupied population the male curves would 
slope downward almost uniformly with increasing age. In the 
female curves we should expect a sharper drop in the early age- 
groups, because of the large number of women who work before 
and not after marriage, but after the early thirties we would 
expect the decline to be much the same as in the case of males. 
What actually happens in the female group is akin to this, but 
in obviously exaggerated form. The curves representing female 
unemployment drop as much too quickly in the early age-groups 
as they drop too slowly in the later age-groups, giving the 
impression that unemployment is unduly bad among young 
women, and unduly good (if the expression may be permitted) 
among women past thirty. A similar analysis applied to the 
course taken by the group of male curves shows that these 
differ even more widely from expectation. Although we have 
as yet no information of the relation between the numbers of 
unemployed and the numbers of wage-earners at each age- 
group, we can already hazard the opinion that there are definite 
foci in the working life at which unemployment bears much more 
heavily than at other ages. 

A third phenomenon worthy of notice in Chart I is the contrast 
in the general courses followed by the two groups of curves. 

1 Because of the small numbers involved—a total of 1882 men and 1056 


women—the Stoke curve is more liable to inaccuracy than the others. 
KK2 
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The evidence here is that the risk of unemployment is frequently 
quite different for men and women of the same age. 

In addition to these general observations a few interesting 
inferences may justifiably be made from the course of the local 
curves of male unemployment between the age-groups 30-34 
and 50-54. One is that for industrial workers there lies between 
the early forties and the early fifties a very distinct danger period 
of unemployment. Another inference is that there is no such 
special danger period then, nor at any other age, for clerical 
workers. A third inference, drawn from the Shoreditch and 
Bethnal Green curve, is that in a predominantly unskilled 
population the uncertainty of employment which was pro- 
nounced in the early twenties was resumed in the early thirties 
during the depression period. 

These inferences cannot be regarded as definite conclusions, 
but the evidence brought out by the statistics is so strongly 
corroborated by the observations of individual Employment 
Exchange managers that they must be taken as something 
a good deal more than mere surmise. Further research on the 
incidence of unemployment by age and sex in different occupa- 
tions is badly needed, for it is obviously an essential preliminary 
to the treatment of the whole problem of unemployment on a 
scientific basis. 

In order to ascertain the real severity of unemployment at 
any particular age a comparison between the number of unem- 
ployed in each age-group and the total number of “ occupied 
persons ” (both employed and seeking employment) is needed. 
Unfortunately the Census returns for 1921 have not, at the time 
of writing, been classified according to occupation and age 
distribution. But on the assumption that even the events of 
the 1911-1921 decade will be found to have affected the age 
distribution of the industrial population relatively little, the 
following table has been prepared showing the ratio of distribu- 
tion of unemployment in insured trades in February 1922, to 
the distribution of the occupied population in these same trades 
in 1911.1 


1 The reasoning which permits the conclusions from this table to be regarded 
as valid is as follows. Between 1911 and 1921 the total population of Great 
Britain increased by 676,176 males and 1,259,958 females. When, on the one 
hand, the low birth-rate during the war period, and on the other hand the five- 
year stoppage of emigration, is taken into consideration, it is obvious that the 
numbers of adult males in the age-groups in question cannot show net change 
of any magnitude. While the numbers of adult females in these age-groups 
has certainly increased, the gain is probably fairly well distributed, although 
greatest in the early adult age-groups. 

As the insured trades cover practically the entire industrial population, 
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Perhaps the most striking information afforded by this 
table is the different incidence of unemployment on men and 
women of the same age. Among women the proportion of 
those unemployed heavily exceeds the proportion of those 
occupied in the first two age-groups; exceeds slightly in the 
third age-group, and falls below in the four remaining age- 
groups. Among men the proportion of unemployment is also 
in excess (though in less degree than for women) in the first two 
age-groups; falls well below the mean in the 25 to 44 period, is 
in excess again in the next two age-groups, and is very slightly 
below the mean in the last. The extent of the divergences 
from the mean (per 1000) are summarised below : 


TABLE III. 


Variation in Ratio of Unemployment. 











Age-Group. Men. Women. Percentage of Sex Divergence. 
Under 20 +13 +56 Women in excess by 4:3 per cent. 
20-24 +39 +56 PP oa 1-7 a 
25-34 —29 + 6 os a 3-5 ar 
35-44 —4l1 —20 5 55 2-1 se 
45-54 + £7 —34 Men in excess by 4:1 aA 
55-64 +14 —36 x” os 5-0 ms 
65 and over — 3 — 28 « a 2-5 x 














Very noticeable is the high rate of unemployment revealed 





shifts in industrial occupation since 1911 are without effect in this table. And 
it is safe to assume that the pressure of industrial unemployment had before 
February 1922 fully counteracted the war-time drift from agriculture and 
domestic service (non-insured) to industry. 

The ratio of distribution of occupied population between different age-groups, 
which is the important matter, has altered to some extent. In 1922 in the case 
of males it was doubtless somewhat less per 1000 in the age-groups 20 to 45, 
and somewhat higher in the ‘‘ under 20” and ‘‘ 45 and over” age-groups. In 
the case of females it was undoubtedly somewhat higher per 1000 in the earlier 
age-groups considered, and lower in the later. 

Table II and Chart II, therefore, tend to exaggerate somewhat the incidence 
of female unemployment in the early age-groups, and to under-estimate it some- 
what in the later age-groups. They slightly under-estimate male unemploy- 
ment between the ages 20 and 45, and over-estimate it at other ages. But 
even the actual alteration in the age distribution of occupied population in this 
decade is much less than first thoughts would indicate, and when reduced to 
a per thousand rate it will be found surprisingly small. Experimental calcula- 
tions indicate that in extreme cases the difference will not amount to 5 per 1000. 

Consequently it may be assumed that the margin of error caused by com- 
paring the age distribution of unemployment in 1922 with the age distribution 
of occupied population in 1911 is too small, even if it were not hereafter reckoned 
with, to invalidate any of the general conclusions drawn from the comparison. 
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in the earlier age-groups. As shown above, this is even more 
marked in the case of women than of men.! 

While it is not the purpose of this inquiry to attempt any 
analysis of the bearing of marital state on unemployment, it 
is of interest to note that married persons contribute heavily 
to this high rate of unemployment in the earlier age-groups. 
Thus in the age-group 20-24 the rate of unemployment among 
married men was nearly double, and among married women 
more than treble the proportion which those groups formed of 
the occupied population in 1911. The excess of unemployment 
among single persons at these ages was much less marked. 

It should be observed also that the proportion of unemploy- 
ment among men is greater in both the earlier and later age- 
groups than might be expected from the proportions of the 
occupied population in these groups. In the case of women the 
higher unemployment is confined to the earlier age-groups. 
That unemployment, taking the sexes as a whole, was pro- 
portionately heavier among men is shown by the following 
statistics : 


On February 7, 1922. Men. Women. Total. 
Persons VAGUE. ccsecscccescccescncesass 73-2% 26-8% 100% 
Persons Claiming Benefit ............ 82-5% 17-5% 100% 


- With the assistance of Chart II, which presents the informa- 
tion contained in Table II in graphic form, an analysis can now 
be given showing how the incidence of unemployment varied 
between different age-groups at a time when the post-war 
depression was at its height. Table IV is based on Table III, 
but is worked out in more detail, and makes allowance 
for the probable alterations in the distribution of occupied 
population since 1911.2, It must be remembered that this table 
only shows the condition of employment at each age-group in 
comparison with the condition which might have been expected 
at a time when employment at every age was subnormal. To 


1 It is advisable at this point to meet probable objections arising from the 
fallacy that women are more likely than men to mis-state their ages. At both 
the 1901 and 1911 Censuses in Great Britain females were found to give their 
ages slightly more accurately than males. In 1911 mis-statements by males 
of fourteen years of age and over were estimated at 1-786 per cent. of the 
population; by females at 1-735 per cent. The percentage of error from age 
mis-statement is so small as to be practically negligible, and is furthermore 
virtually the same for both sexes (cf. Cmd. 6610, pp. xlvii—xlviii). 

As ages ending in 0 and 8 have been found by the Census statisticians to 
contain the bulk of these mis-statements, the tables in this article employ a 
quinquennial age-group which separates these two most inflated values, 

2 See footnote on pp. 482 and 484, 
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Cuart IT. 


Distribution of Unemployment (February 1922) and 
Distribution of Occupied Population (April 1911). 
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The horizontal scale shows rates per thousand (a) of those unemployed, 
and (b) of those normally engaged (‘‘ occupied ”’) in the same trades (cf. Table II). 
The shaded areas, where for each sex the curve representing the ratio of unem- 
ployment is above the curve representing the ratio of occupied population, 
indicate the age extent of very excessive unemployment; the upper area for 
women, the two lower areas for men. 
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say, for instance, that employment among men of 40 to 44 
inclusive was “very much above average,’ means here only 
very much above average considering the state of unemployment 
as a whole. It by no means necessarily indicates that employ- 
ment at this age was actually good. Where, on the other hand, 
a condition of employment was even “ somewhat below average,” 
it is definite proof that unemployment in that age-group was 
unusually severe. The standard of measurement taken is a low 
one. This being understood, the condition of employment for 
each sex at different ages may be summed up as follows : 


TABLE IV. 


Conditions of Employment with Reference to Average at 
Time of Inquiry. 











Ages. Men. Women. 

18-19 Somewhat below average Very much below average 
20-24 Very much below average Very much below average 
25-29 Somewhat below average Considerably below average 
30-34 Considerably above average Average 

35-39 Jonsiderably above average Average 

40-44 Very much above average Somewhat above average 
45-49 Somewhat above average Considerably above average 
50-54 Averago Considerably above average 
55-59 Somewhat below average Considerably above average 
60-64 Somewhat below average Considerably above average 
65-69 Average Considerably above average 











From the evidence which has been set out in some detail, 
and from the corroboration of it which is given by those who 
are in daily contact with the post-war unemployment problem 
in Great Britain, it is now possible to draw a number of definite 
conclusions as to the incidence of unemployment by age and sex 
during the height of the depression period. These conclusions 
are as follows : 

(1) Even at a time when employment seems uniformly bad 
the risk of unemployment varies very greatly between different 
ages. 
(2) At the same ages the risk of unemployment always 
varies between the two sexes. It is most similar in the age- 
groups 20-24 (employment very bad for both sexes) and 40-44 
(employment fairly good for both sexes, judging by a low 
standard). 

(3) The incidence of unemployment by age varies more 
markedly between different occupations in the case of men. 
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(4) Among men the maximum risk of unemployment is not 
among the very young nor the elderly. It is found in the early 
twenties, among those who had left school six to ten years before 
this maximum risk developed. 

(5) Extreme unemployment among men is found in both the 
early and later age-groups. Employment among men is at its 
best between the early thirties and the middle forties. 

(6) Among women the maximum risk of unemployment is 
from eighteen to the middle twenties. 

(7) Extreme unemployment among women is found only in 
the early age-groups, but continues severe until the early 
thirties. Employment among women is best from the early 
forties on. 

(8) Taking all ages into consideration unemployment is dis- 
proportionately worse among men than among women. 


Certain of these conditions—number 4, for instance—are 
obviously influenced by the effects of the war. On the other 
hand, war effects have only emphasised tendencies to unemploy- 
ment, such as the lack of industrial training among young men 
too old for “ blind alley ” work, which are always latent. It 
is probable that additional research on the incidence of unem- 
ployment by age and sex will confirm the above conclusions as 
to the situation during a period of severe depression. If so, 
their utilitarian value for a more scientific programme of unem- 


ployment relief is obvious. 
Fevix Mortrey 














THE SURVIVAL OF THE SMALL UNIT IN 
INDUSTRY 


Tue fifty-four reports of the Standing Committee on Prices 
cover a wide range of industries. In the course of the in- 
vestigations into the alleged undue raising of prices, many 
industrial aspects were touched upon, including the size of the 
producing unit in different trades. 

Such information is far from exhaustive,—industries known 
to contain many small firms, such as chain-making, were not 
investigated, and in others, as in brush-making, the reports do 
not happen to mention the sizes of the firms,—yet, it has seemed 
to be worth while collecting these somewhat random facts 
because of the social value of the smaller unit and the paucity 
of information available regarding its survival. 

In the past the small firm has enabled countless clever and 
ambitious workmen to become their own masters. As late as 
1912 Professor Chapman? stated, as the result of personal 
inquiries in a ‘‘ well-known cotton manufacturing town,” that 
88 per cent. of the employers, owning 49 per cent. of the looms, 
were employers of the first generation. He quotes the opinions 
of Trade Union officials and other authorities, ‘‘ that there exists 
a free channel of not insignificant dimensions through which 
the directing classes are continually being recruited from the 
wage-earning classes.” The present wave of industrial unrest 
emphasises the importance of the existence of such a channel. 

On the other hand, in many trades there is an unfortunate 
connection between a certain type of small employer and the 
sweating system.” 

In 1897 it was estimated that 36,000 factories and workshops 
employed not more than five workers apiece,® and even about 
19138, ‘‘ In the majority of trades the number of persons employed 


1 See article on the Average Size of the Industrial Unit, Statistical Journal, 
1912, p. 469. 

2 See 1906 return by local authorities of inspections under the 1901 Factory 
and Workshops Act. 

3 Hansard, 25/5/08, col. 719. 
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per establishment commonly falls below twenty.’ 1 But un- 
fortunately there is little detailed statistical information available. 
(‘‘ I think I must say that practically we have no reliable statistics 
of the number of domestic factories and workshops” : evidence 
of the principal clerk in charge of the Home Office? before the 
1907 Committee on Home Work.) Only the average sizes of 
firms can be worked out from the factory returns, and they are 
of little use for purposes of comparison from year to year, because 
the extension of the scope of the Factory Acts and the increased 
use of power tend to bring more and more of the existing small 
firms within their jurisdiction ; * and since 1914 their statistical 
tables have been considerably reduced. Professor Chapman 
has shown ‘ how valuable is the information contained in trade 
directories, but has worked it out fully only in the case of the 
textile industries. 

These reports by the Standing Committee on prices not only 
give fuller information, they also carry it on through the War 
and post-War periods. 

The following industries are definitely of the small unit type. 


“ The clog-making industry,* so far as clogs used in England 
are concerned, is in the hands of very small concerns. There 
are factories for making clogs by machinery, but the product 
of these establishments is exported, and about 95 per cent. of 
the clogs used in this country are produced in the small estab- 
lishments run by master cloggers. The master clogger rarely 
employs more than three workmen, and a large proportion of 
his time is spent in executing repairs. Clogs are manufactured 
in many cases to order as time allows, but repairs fill a large 
part of the working hours.” 


In bacon curing ® the small unit flourishes. There are 3,000 
curers, only sixty of whom are of considerable size, and even 
Messrs. Harris, the largest firm of all, ‘‘ does not by any means 
dominate the Wiltshire trade.” 

In the case of meat’ the sub-committee investigated the 
relation between the home producers, who appear to be small 


1 Mr. G. I. H. Lloyd, The Cutlery Trades, p. 425. 

2 Mr. Delevigne. 

3 The 1910 report in one place records that inspectors noticed a striking 
decline in the number of small laundries, and in another that, owing to the 
extension of the application of the Acts, there had been a considerable increase 
in the number of these establishments that had to be inspected. For increased 
use of power see reports for 1903, ’4, ’7 and ’8. 

1 ** Average Size of the Industrial Unit,’’ Statistical Journal, 1912, p. 469. 

5 Cmd. 541. Report on clog-making. 

6 Final report on meat. Cmd. 1356, 

7 Cmd. 1057 and Cmd. 1356, 
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units,1 and the import trade, which is highly trustified, and which 
controls 45 per cent. of all the meat consumed in London. 


“The representatives of the trade whom we questioned 
were unanimously of opinion that it was impossible even for 
the strongest combination to control prices in Smithfield for 
more than a few days, partly because of climatic reasons and 
the deterioration of chilled beef in cold storage forced quick 
sales, partly because a rise in prices speedily evoked an increased 
supply of home-raised meat.”’ 


The Committee agreed that so far the importers had not 
inflicted ‘‘ material injury’ to the home trade, although they 
had kept down prices, but considered that, should they extend 
their operations, they ‘‘ may be able to divert necessary supplies 
from this country and control distributive businesses in the 
United Kingdom.” . 

In Preserve-making? there are “ between four and five 
hundred jam manufacturing firms in this country,’ and the 
only combine, that of Messrs. Crosse and Blackwell,—which 
includes the well-known firms of Keiller, Lazenby, Cosmelli, 
Kellie, Batger, Cairns and others, and produces one-fifth or 
one-sixth of the total national output,—is said not to have any 
effect upon price-fixing. 

In the Fishing Industry * the relative advantages of small 
and large scale production are discussed. 


“ Broadly speaking, white fish is caught by four methods : 


(1) In nets by efficient and large steam trawlers. 
(2) In nets by small steam and motor vessels. 

(3) In nets by sailing trawlers. 

(4) On lines by small craft. 


The first method is the most economical in cost. These large 
vessels go to sea for extended periods, lasting from four to 
five days generally, and upwards to three weeks when the 
Icelandic or Moroccan grounds are worked. The fish is kept 
on ice, and when landed is in good condition, though naturally 
not so firm and fresh as if it had been landed soon after being 
caught. The fish is landed in large quantities and the produc- 
tion cost is low. The other methods are more costly. The 
area of ground which can be fished is limited by the mobility 


1 These reports do not give the number of graziers, and in the Census they 
are placed under the heading of ‘‘ farmers, ete.’’; but animals destined for food 
must doubtless be raised on a large proportion of the country’s 516,704 agri- 
cultural holdings. The 1911 census gives the number of butchers as 20,960. 
The main wholesale London Trade at Smithfield market is handled by 210 firms, 
143 of whom hold but one stall in the market (1908-9, Departmental Committee 
on Combination in the Meat Trade). 

2 Cmd. 878. 3 Cmd. 574. 
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of the craft and the landings are comparatively small. Still, 
if there is no unreasonable delay in returning to port, the fish 
is landed in fine condition and is often sold ‘ round’ (without 
the gut and offal being removed). Only the freshest fish can 
be marketed in this manner, and customers who have access 
to the markets where these qualities of fish are available will 
often refuse any but ‘round’ fish. It seems clear, therefore, 
that, speaking generally, the vessels that produce most cheaply 
do not land the best quality of fish, whilst the less efficient 
craft bring to market fish of a quality commanding a better 
price than that which the former might expect.” 


Smaller units are also favoured by the individual circumstances 
of the trade in the making of Agricultural Implements. 


“The English firms are comparatively small, standardisa- 
tion is not general, and though quality is good, costs are 
consequently high. . . . Broadly speaking it is true to say 
that the Americans standardise, while the British makers 
favour special types. The varieties of soil and conditions in 
England enable the makers in this country to hold their own 
to a considerable extent in the face of American competition, 
so far as the domestic market is concerned, but the Americans 
control practically the whole of the export trade.” 


In the case of Vinegar * the ‘‘ domestic ” branch of the industry 
has encroached upon the factory method. 


To brew vinegar “ requires an expensive plant, the main- 
tenance of a brewery, and, before the brewed vinegar is passed 
out for sale, the whole process, including maturing, requires 
many months and a considerable expenditure in labour and 
fuel.” 8 


Since about 1901 the introduction of ‘‘ wood,” ‘‘ unbrewed ”’ 
or “ artificial’ vinegar has hit the older trade severely. It is 
made “ by the simple dilution of acetic acid with water and the 
addition of caramel,’ and only experts can taste the difference.‘ 


“ Unbrewed vinegar is easily made on a small scale in 
domestic fashion, without any works maintenance or appre- 
ciable outlay of capital. For this reason those large makers 
who produce unbrewed vinegar are not usually able to compete 
outside their own territory and supply chiefly local require- 
ments. So long as any small trader can, on his own premises, 
produce unbrewed vinegar at a cost not appreciably higher 
than that at which the larger makers can produce, there is 
obviously little or no possibility of makers selling such vinegar 


1 Cmd. 1315. 2 Cmd. 1355. 

3’ The fourteen firms in the Trade Association produce 50 per cent. of the 
total output of the country, and there are eight or ten large firms outside. 

4 Costs of production per gallon : brewed vinegar, ls. 3d. to 1s. 4d.; unbrewed 
7d. to 8d. Selling price : brewed vinegar, ls. 10d.; unbrewed, 1s. 2d., or le. 3d. 
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in a district which necessitates any considerable expenditure 
in distributive costs.” 


In the Furniture trade,! factories, workshops, and “ garret 
workshops ”’ were found. 


‘“‘ Contrary to the general principle of industrial evolution, 
which assumes higher efficiency with greater concentration, 
the economic unit in furniture manufacturing remains the 
small master, who, in his turn, has to compete with the indepen- 
dent worker, producing on his own account in the back-room 
or back-yard of his own dwelling.” 


‘ 


Such workers have always been “ prevalent’”’ in the trade, 


and 

“One of the consequences of the recent higher prices is 
that enterprising workmen have ceased working for a small 
master and have commenced in a small way on their own, 
with, in most cases, limited stock, capital and appliances. 
These men sometimes employ a few hands, and, in view of 
the fact that they do not have to bear the heavy oncosts and 
overhead charges of the larger makers, are in a position to sell 
below the latter’s price. These small makers, being their own 
masters, work up to sixty and sometimes more hours per week. 
Many of their goods are sold ‘in the white’ to larger firms 
who do the polishing and general finishing-off. 

‘* The furnishing industry, indeed, is, in effect, an illustration 
of the theory now generally accepted, that there is a growth 
of specialisation no less striking than the growth of standard- 
isation, and that while the latter more and more tends to 
centralisation and mass production, the former retains the 
subdivided form of industry, and affords scope for the small 
master and individual producer. Certain economic factors 
aid this development, as, for instance, the availability of 
electric power in the small workshop.” 


Windsor and Cane-seated Chairs are made at High Wycombe. 
There was severe competition before the War. Manufacturers 
either made the chairs throughout in their factories, or assembled 
and completed them from parts made in outlying workshops. 
The present high prices have encouraged these workshops to 
complete the chairs themselves. ‘‘ The method of production 
and distribution at the present time may be summarised into 
three grades.” Chairs made in the village workshops sold at 
6s.; chairs, the parts of which are made in workshops, but 
which are completed in High Wycombe factories, sold at 7s.; 
chairs wholly made in these factories sold at 7s. 9d. 

Cheap Parlour Suites, covered in American cloth, are manu- 
factured ‘“‘in many districts by the large firms and the smaller 

1 Cmd. 983. 
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workshops, the latter being controlled by small master men 
with a few workpeople.” 

Bedroom Suites in Oak and Satin Walnut 

“are made by all classes of manufacturers, from the largest 

factories in the country to small back-room workshops. In a 

number of cases it was found that certain firms purchased 

their suites ‘in the white’ . . . and then finished and polished 
the suites for re-sale. It has been ascertained that sometimes 
the firm supplies the timber to the small manufacturer, who 
makes the suite and returns it to the original firm who supplied 
the timber, thus simply being paid for his labour and profit.” 

Common Deal Furniture “is made by the smaller 
manufacturer.”’ 

In Biscuit-making ! the smaller units are less successful. 

“The number of important firms is small, and most of 
these manufacture not only biscuits, but also confectionery, 
chocolates, etc.” 

The accounts of six of the largest firms were investigated, and 
it was found that the profits earned on these other products 
were very much higher than those earned from the sale of food 
biscuits. “‘ There must be a number of small firms whose results 
are unlikely to be as favourable as these.” 

In the Broom and Brush Trade, according to the 1902 Factory 
Report,? the small workshops of South-East London, where it 
used to be localised, were declining: ‘‘ The small manufacturer 
with limited means is as little able to compete with a large firm 
(employing all the newest machinery) as he is with the foreign 
importer of cheaper brushes.” 


Yet these smaller occupiers did manage to survive, for the 
Profiteering Report * states that machinery only became general 
during the War: “ In contrast to the pre-War practice, when 
only a few factories were producing by machinery.” 

The reports also indicate the number of small firms existing 
in some of the industries dominated by combines. 

There are 220 soap-makers in the United Kingdom.‘ Thirty- 
nine of the firms belong to the Lever combine, which produces 
70 to 75 per cent. of the country’s total output. Forty-three 
lesser firms are to be found in the Yorkshire district; these 
largely specialise in textile soap, and produce about 6 per cent. 
of the national output. 

“We are informed that competition in textile soaps is 
keen, and that the margin of profit to the small-scale 


1 Cmd. 856. 2 P2077. 3 Cmd. 1275. * Cmd. 1126. 
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manufacturer is so low as not to justify the continuance of 
manufacture. Most small textile soap-makers, however, deal 
in oil and other commodities for the textile trade, and find it 
an advantage in the maintenance of their general business 
connections to manufacture soap. Their production is small 
and appears to be comparatively costly.” 


Of small soap-makers in general the report says : 


“ Though there are many such makers they are (with only 
one or two exceptions) individually unimportant, and indeed, 
to a large extent, owe their continued existence, Lord Lever- 
hulme himself informed us, to the small scale of their operations 
and a certain economy in production and distribution based 
upon this. . . . The great bulk of them would find it practically 
impossible to extend their business.” 


In the Cement Industry ! two combines produce 75 per cent. 
of the total output of the country. The fourteen independent 
firms cannot either produce or sell as cheaply. 

In the case of Sewing Cotton,” Coates & Co., with its satellite 
companies, produces from 60 to 90 per cent. of the sewing 
cotton used for domestic purposes, yet there are said to be 
sixty other manufacturers. 

The Milk trade ° illustrates the economies that can be effected 
by a large unit in a small unit industry. The United Dairies was 
formed in 1915 by the fusion of four large firms and ‘‘ numerous 
smaller businesses.” It claims to have consolidated 736 milk 
rounds, eliminating 592 horses, and to have closed sixty-three 
redundant depots and shops in the retail section. In the whole- 
sale, economies have been made in the working of subsidiary 
firms; such as the continuous employment of plant in selected 
factories; centralised direction for railed milk and distribution 
from the nearest depots, dispensing with 200 horses. 

On the other hand, writing of the “ milk battle,” The Times 
of April 8, 1922, says : 

“Tt has always been advanced in favour of the forming 
of combines that economy in cost of distribution would be 
effected. From the better wholesale prices given in their 
summer contracts by firms outside the combines, this contention 
has not held good in practice.”’ 


The relatively smaller firms are the more successful in two 
industries with strong combines. 

At the time of the investigation, 75 per cent. of the newly- 
established English Dye Manufacturing industry ' was in the 
hands of the great British Dyestuffs Corporation. There were 


1 Cmd. 1091. 2 Cmd. 563, 930 and 1173. 3 Cmd. 1102. 4 Cmd. 1370. 
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also twenty-five ‘‘ fairly large ’’ independent firms and a number 
of smaller ones. The report described the achievements of some 
of these firms : 

“The success which is attached to the operations of the 
smaller dye-making concerns leads us to think that the advan- 
tages of centralised and large-scale production may easily be 
exaggerated.” 


In the Dyeing, Finishing, Bleaching and Printing trade ! it 
was found, in comparing the costing returns of eight non-combine 
firms and six combines, that— 


“The ‘ combines’ advanced their prices or charges more 
than the ‘ non-combines,’ that none the less their ratio of profit 
to turnover declined somewhat, while that of the ‘ non- 
combines’ increased.”’ 


The following industries seem to be entirely carried on by 
large firms—Matches,? Uniform Cloth,? Light Castings,* Pipes 
and Castings,® Oils and Fats,® Salt, Explosives.’ 

The reports indicate the functions and relative importance 
of the brokers, wholesalers, retailers, etc., who exist in con- 
siderable numbers even in some of the most trustified industries,® 
thus considerably extending the number of persons who exercise 
managerial functions. 

In Tobacco manufacturing ® the Imperial Tobacco Company 
consists of eighteen manufacturers (as well as one firm of multiple 
retailers); it produces from 55 to 60 per cent. of the tobacco 
consumed in this country, and its annual net profits exceed 
£3,000,000. But there are 40,000 retailers dealing exclusively in 
tobacco, besides others who also sell newspapers, sweets, etc. 


“The Imperial Tobacco Company from the time of its 
formation appears to have realised the importance of the 
retailers and to have taken special steps to secure its position 
among them. To maintain and extend the sale of its goods 
the company has established a bonus scheme which in effect 
employs the individual retailer as the advertising agent of 
the company. 


“* We are informed by some outside manufacturers that in 
order to maintain their connections and sales they have been 
compelled to imitate the Imperial Tobacco Company in respect 
of the bonus scheme and of the minimum retail prices.” 


1 Cmd. 1371. 2 Cmd. 924. 3 Cmd. 1339. * Cmd. 1200. 


5 Cmd. 1217. 5 Cmd. 982. 7 Cmd. 1347. 
8 This may also be seen in some industries from the Census. 


* Cmd. 558. 
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Another example of helpful relations between large and small 
units in different branches of an industry occurs in jam-making. 
Messrs. Crosse & Blackwell, 


“in certain instances . . . advanced money to new growers 
to enable them to plant fruit, the company having the option 
to purchase the fruit at a minimum market price.” 


Drugs and medicinal tablets | are manufactured by 310 firms. 
In addition to wholesalers, there are between 20,000 and 30,000 
retail dealers. The Trade Association is controlled by an equal 
number of representatives of the manufacturers, wholesalers 
and retailers, and it covers all three branches. The Report of 
the Committee appointed to inquire into the principle of fixed 
Retail Prices ? explains the community of interest in this trade : 


“* At a time when open competition in proprietary articles 
was in vogue, it was found that there was very keen cutting 
of prices between retailers themselves, proprietary articles 
being sold at a margin of profit which left less than a living 
wage to the retailer. Many of the smaller men were driven 
out of business, and this reacts on the manufacturer, who 
found the number of retailers who were prepared to push the 
sale of, or even to stock, his product diminishing. In addition 
to this it was found that the large stores were in the habit of 
selling proprietary articles at a price less in some cases than 
the actual cost to the small retailer. This was done in order 
to attract purchasers for other goods and not by way of 
legitimate competition, it sometimes being found that the 
proprietors of large stores, after accomplishing their object, 
ceased to stock the article any further, with the result that 
the manufacturer of it was ‘ let down’; and the small retailer 
had lost that part of his business without any corresponding 
advantage to the public.” 


Distillers’ Yeast,? which is mainly used in the raising of 
bread, is entirely produced in whisky distilleries which are owned 
by three companies. The yeast is handled by twenty-three 
wholesalers, known as ‘‘ merchants,’ who distribute it either 
through other wholesalers or directly to “ the very large number 
of retailers,” who are scattered all over the country and supply 
the bakers and grocers locally. ‘‘ Although the local Dealers’ 
Associations are, we are told, independent of the Wholesale 
Merchant Association, they appear to be virtually under its 
control.” The directorates of two of the distillery combines 
are strongly represented on those of the principal Wholesaler 
companies. 


1 Cmd. 633. 2 Cmd. 662. 3 Cmd. 1216. 
LL2 
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Two companies manufacture all horse-nails produced in 
England.! The nails are distributed by wholesalers to the 
12,000 to 14,000 working farriers. The reports mention agree- 
ments between the wholesalers and farriers only. 

The respective functions of productive and distributive units 
vary in different trades. The Yorkshire Woollen and Worsted 
industries are differently organised : 2 


‘“‘ Whereas in the worsted industry the various processes 
are standardised and mostly carried out by separate and 
dissociated firms, the manufacturer in the woollen industry, 
in the majority of cases, buys his raw material and produces 
everything up to the finished cloth entirely under one roof. 
Consequently the risk, which in the worsted industry is spread 
over a number of firms at different stages and at different 
times, is concentrated in the case of woollen cloth upon the 
manufacturer alone, and in this case the manufacturer includes 


the woollen spinner.” 


On the other hand, other authorities show that ‘“‘ as a rule woollen 
mills are very much smaller than worsted mills.” 3 

The Top-maker* in the worsted industry is, however, 
“ essentially a merchant and not a manufacturer.” 


“ 'Top-making is one of the chain of processes in the con- 
version of wool into worsted cloth, and the term ‘top’ is 
applied to the wool when it has been prepared to the point 
at which it enters the spinning mill to be spun into yarn. 
Speaking generally it may be said that the business of top- 
making is to purchase wool in its raw state, to sort it into 
different qualities, and to blend these qualities for production 
of the desired top, to have it scoured and combed, and to sell 
the resultant tops either direct to the worsted spinner or to 
the merchant who disposes of them to the spinner in this 
country or exports them. The top-maker is not, as a rule, 
the owner of the machinery which carries out the combing 
process, 7. e. the actual conversion of the sorted and blended 
wool into the top. He purchases the wool and arranges it to 
be combed on commission, for which service a fixed schedule 
of combing charges exists for the whole trade.” 


The report points out that the top-maker contributes “ skill and 
judgment of a high order” and bears a considerable amount of 


financial risk. 


1 Tron and Steel Products, Cmd. 1268. 

2 Report on Yorkshire Tweed Cloths, Cmd. 858. 

3 British Industries, edited by Prof. Ashley, p. 99. Professor Chapman, in 
his article in the Statistical Journal of 1912 shows that the average factory in the 
woollen districts was a unit of 2,000 spindles. In the worsted district factories 
averaged 4,000 to 6,000 and 10,000 spindles. 

* Cmd. 1192. 
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The useful functions fulfilled by brokers are noted in several 
industries. Hides} are usually bought on commission : 


“The advantage to a tanner in buying through an agent 
is that he gets only the actual hides he wants instead of having 
to take a whole ‘ lot.’ Any one agent may have buying orders 
from several tanners.”’ 


In Oils and Fats? the West African Trade is a peculiar and 
intricate one, in that it is conducted through innumerable trading 
stations : 


“Importing merchants usually prefer to do their business 
through a broker, to whom they pay a certain percentage to 
arrange all their transactions.” 


In the London branch of the imported bacon industry * there 
is an agreement that wholesalers will only deal through agents 
and agents with wholesalers.* 


This understanding is “‘ defended on the theory that the 
two classes of agents and wholesalers are necessary to the 
trade. Bacon is imported in the green stage, and has usually 
to be smoked before being sold to the customer. It is not 
economical to have a smoke-house unless it is kept constantly 
in operation, and only a very few large retailers are able to do 
so. The agents also have not got smoke-houses, and the 
whole work of processing devolves on the wholesalers. These 
wholesalers are generally provision merchants and can combine 
the sale of bacon with that of other goods, thus doing it more 
cheaply. 


“The wholesaler thus appears to be indispensable to the 
agent, but is the agent indispensable to the wholesaler? The 
answer would seem to be that any individual agent is not, 
but that the whole body of agents is. . . . Under the present 
system every day or other day he ”’ (viz. the wholesaler) “ is in 
immediate contact with every agent, so he knows exactly 
what goods are offering, and can form his own opinion as to 
the position of the market and act upon it at once. If he buys 
in Denmark he cannot hope to be in contact with more than 
a few of the producers, and he has no means of obtaining 
anything like a general view of the market.” 


Wholesalers are said to be an advantage to “the retailer 
who is too small to buy in large quantities from an agent,” as 
the wholesaler is probably trying to sell a whole line of goods, 
and is therefore more likely to come to terms over individual 
items. 


1 Interim Report on Meat, Cmd. 1057. 2 Cmd. 982. 
3 Final Report on Meat, Cmd. 1356. 
* With the exception of a few very large retailing firms. 
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In Agricultural Machinery + “‘ the dealers form the con- 
necting link between the manufacturer and the purchaser. 
The bulk of the makers sell through the medium of dealers, 
whose commissions are arranged on a uniform scale... . 
The dealers act as repairers of machines, and they also let 
out implements for hire. They advise farmers as to suitable 
types, taking into consideration the nature of the land on which 
any particular machine is to be worked, and they also act as 
advertisers for the firm manufacturing the implements.” 


Some Salt manufacturers? began to supply London cus- 
tomers direct, ‘‘ contrary to the interests of the merchants, and 
the recognised customs of the trade,” but an agreement is now 
in force by which the salt manufacturers agree, subject to certain 
conditions, only to deal with the London Association of Primary 
Wholesale Merchants within that area. 

An instance of the power of the merchants is given in the 
second report on the Standard Boot and Shoe Scheme.* The 
manufacturers were friendly to the scheme, and its failure was 
attributed to the attitude of the retailers. 

In several trades connected with the Building industry 
manufacturers give preferential rates to merchants as against 
the direct consumer. 

In the case of Clayware Pipes, merchants on the Manufac- 
turing Associations’ list are granted a rebate of 74 per cent. on 
small pipes and 5 per cent. on big ones, independently of special 
terms made for members of the Builders’ Merchants’ Association. 

“Tt has been represented to us by one of the principal 
manufacturers in the trade ... that the merchants were 
useful in that they were looked upon as distributors, saved 


travellers’ commissions and costs, and were accustomed to 
purchase stocks of what are known in the trade as ‘ specials.’ ”’ 


Very similar advantages are given to merchants in the case 
of Glazed and Floor Tiles 5 and of Cement.® 


Cement manufacturers ‘‘ submitted to us that to make 
any allowance to the large buyer purchasing direct, would be 
to operate unfairly against the builder's merchant, inasmuch 
as the buyers would be induced to deal with the producer 
whenever it paid them to do so, and the merchant would, in 
consequence, be deprived of a considerable proportion of his 
trade. It must not be overlooked, however, that manufac- 
turers supplying direct and thus eliminating the merchants, 
do not secure the whole of the merchant’s allowance as an 
additional profit, in that they have to pay in such cases the 
costs of distribution.”’ 


1 Cmd. 1315. 2 Cmd. 832. 3 Cmd. 1269. 
* Cmd. 1209. 5 Cmd. 1209. ® Cmd. 1091. 
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In the Building Sand Trade! producers charge 6d. per ton 
more to consumers than to merchants exclusive of transport 
charges. ‘‘ The producers, lacking distributive facilities, main- 
tain that the merchant is essential for their trade.”’ 

The National Light Castings Association * has a reciprocal 
agreement with the Builders’ Merchants’ Alliance (wholesalers) 
and the Ironmongers’ Federated Association (retailers). A 
price-list has been drawn up and a graduated scale of rebates is 
given to merchants observing it, with a super-rebate to those 
purchasing very large amounts. The general public is charged 
10 per cent. above this price-list on most lines of goods. 

Sometimes, however, manufacturers tend to favour the large 
merchant at the expense of the small one. Mr. Hilton, in his 
addendum to the report of the Committee appointed to inquire 
into the principle of Fixed Retail Prices,? says :— 

“ The differential discounts at present given by some firms 
and associations represent far more than the saving in expense 
to the manufacturer in selling in large instead of small parcels, 
and works out in practice as a subsidy given to the large shop 
or store at the expense of the small shop.” 


The number of merchants, etc., who handle goods in their 
transit to the consumer varies from trade to trade. 
Dyers and Cleaners * seem to be exceptional in dealing directly 
with the customer through their own depots. 
“* Practically every firm of any size in the trade maintains 
a certain number of branches for receiving goods to be dyed 
and cleaned, and for distributing them when finished. It 
was stated in evidence that the cost of operating these 
branches amounted to from 33 to 48 per cent. of the total cost 
charged on an article. In order, however, to meet the con- 
venience of the public such a provision is essential, so that in 
each locality a customer desirous of having an article cleaned 
or dyed may receive expert attention and advice, as well as 
having the article collected and delivered.” 


In addition some firms have agencies undertaken by shopkeepers. 

In the Laundry industry * multiple launderers also tend to 
have their own depots and agencies. 

In Agricultural Machinery ® and Moulded Glass,’ and also in 
the case of the Imperial Tobacco Company,* there are no inter- 
mediate wholesalers between the manufacturer and _ retailer. 
The product passes through three hands in the case of Meat,° 
Drugs,” Horsenails and Farriery," and Brewed Vinegar.” There 


1 Cmd. 1091. 2 Cmd. 1200. 3 Cmd. 662. 4 Cmd. 1361. 
5 Cmd. 903. 6 Cmd. 1315. 7 Cmd. 1385. 8 Cmd. 558. 
® Cmd. 1057. 10 Cmd. 633. 12 Omd. 540, Cmd. 1268. 12 Cmd. 1355. 
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are sometimes both secondary and primary wholesalers in Salt 4 
and Yeast.2, In a good many industries the methods of dis- 
tribution vary. Slates? are sometimes bought at the quarries 
by a merchant who resells them, but sometimes by a roofing 
contractor who “contracts both to sell the slates and to fix 
them on a building.” Large builders buy bricks ‘* direct from 
the kilns, but builders’ merchants supply ‘“ local customers with 
small quantities.” Clayware Pipes® are usually sold to the 
builders, but occasionally through a merchant. 

Milk ° is distributed either directly by the producer, through 
a retailer, a wholesaler and a retailer, or through a factory, 
wholesaler and retailer. 

In the Fish trade 7 trawl-owners are occasionally wholesalers, 
or even retailers, but 88 per cent. of the fish is sold by professional 
salesmen as soon as it is landed, and is bought by wholesalers, 
who dispose of it either to secondary wholesalers in inland markets, 
to retailers who order it direct, or in basses to private customers. 

The majority of the trades investigated, including such small 
unit trades as Clog-making * and Farriery,? were found to be 
organised. In the handling of quinine,?® salt,14 tiles, cement,}8 
and soap,™ the larger firms belong to the associations, and in 
the two latter, as well as in Glass Bottle Making, the combines 
in the industries dominate the trade associations. The Vinegar 1° 
trade association was specially formed to protect the interests of 
the vinegar brewers from the competition of the makers of 
unbrewed vinegar. But the largest firms among the builders’ 
merchants,!” and some of those among the Agricultural Machine 
Makers,1® do not belong to their respective organisations. 

The repairing of boots, shoes and footwear !° affords the most 
striking instance of what may be accomplished for the small 
employer by trade organisation. 


“ For a long period prior to the War the majority of the 
persons engaged in the repair of footwear were badly paid 
and also worked long hours. The finaicial condition of the 
small employer differed but slightly from that of his workman. 
A low standard of living prevailed throughout the trade, and 
no associations existed for mutual interests among employers 
till about fifteen years ago. Employers generally worked long 
hours themselves and demanded the same conditions from those 


1 Omd. 832. 2 Cmd. 1216. 3 Cmd. 1338. * Cmd. 959. 
5 Cmd. 1209. 6 Cmd. 1102. 7 Cmd. 514. 8 Cmd. 541. 
® Cmd. 540. 10 Cmd. 449. 11 Cmd. 832. 12 Cmd. 1209. 
13 Cmd. 1091. 14 Cmd. 1126. 18 Cmd. 1066. 16 Cmd. 1355. 
17 Cmd. 1200 (noted in description of agreement with N.S.C.A.). 


18 Omd. 1315. 19 Cmd. 1345. 
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they employed. Methods of costing material and calculating 
overhead expenses were generally unknown or ignored. 


‘“‘ Employers’ Associations, though started earlier, really 
took effective shape about seven years ago. They began to 
introduce technical knowledge among their members, including 
modern methods of leather-cutting, book-keeping, costings, 
etc. They also began to arrange schedules of prices of repairs 
for each locality which gradually became operative... . 
With the rise of the associations conditions began to improve, 
and the fixing of minimum district schedule prices has intro- 
duced a new era compared with a few years ago. Generally 
speaking, members of the trade are now in a better position 
with regard to the purchasing of leather and grindery.”’ 


In the final summary of their findings the Committee reports : 


“ That the Boot and Shoe repairing trade has raised itself 
from one of the worst-paid industries in the United Kingdom 
to a level with some of the other trades as regards profit to 
employers, and general conditions of employment.” 


The Bedstead Makers’ Federation ! is a price fixing, output 
regulating organisation, but, in addition— 


‘“‘ One of the objects of the Federation, we learn, has been 
to show less highly organised manufacturers where their costs 
can be reduced. With this end in view the Federation arranged 
for a schedule to be prepared of the average costs of some of 
the large factories, which can produce economically, and this 
is circulated among all the federated manufacturers in order 
that the smaller or less efficient manufacturer may check his 
costs item by item. The minimum selling prices authorised 
by the Federation for all its component firms are reckoned on 
these standard costs. 


‘“‘ We are informed that the Federation has made consider- 
able progress in standardising the types of bedsteads produced. 
Some years ago each firm in the Federation made its own tools 
and dies, but the Federation has now organised a central 
workshop for the manufacture of the implements. Up-to- 
date machinery has been installed, every tool, die and gauge 
produced is of the same size and pattern. Economy, we are 
informed, has been thus effected and the work of standardisation 
of the finished bedsteads has been in a great measure achieved. 
Arrangements are also in progress for unifying, as far as 
possible, the purchase of raw materials so as to eliminate 
unnecessary competition between members of the Federation. 
This point is of importance in view of the fact that bedstead 
manufacture is, in the main, an assembling trade, and that, 
therefore, raw materials form by far the most important 
element in cost.” 

1 Cmd. 607, 
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The National Federation of Dyers and Cleaners! drew up 
its price-list, ‘‘ owing to the difficulties, particularly with small 
firms, of establishing anything in the way of an accurate costings 
system.” 

The small Yorkshire Soap-making firms ? organised success- 
fully during the War, in order to represent their interests with 
Government departments. 

Organisations that restrict output, such as those in Cut Steel 
Nails,’ Bedstead-making,* and Light Castings,® tend to keep 
weaker firms in existence and prevent the expansion of stronger 
ones at their expense. 

On the other hand, both in Yeast distribution ® and in 
Farriery 7 the organisations prevent new men starting businesses. 

“It was made clear to us that it was practically impossible 
for any person or firm other than a loyal member of the whole- 
sale Yeast Merchants’ Association or one of the Yeast Dealers’ 
Associations to obtain supplies of British-made yeast except 
by acquiring the business of an established dealer. This 
would also apply to an employee of a yeast dealer who might 
wish to commence business on his own account.” 

In the case of Farriery it has been proved “that individual 
men who desire to enter the trade have been hindered if not 
prevented from doing so by an attempt to boycott them as 
regards supplies of iron and horse nails.”’ Owing to weakness 
of organisation, the Associations of the Merchants and the 
Farriers have not been able to make this boycott effective over 
the whole country. 

In Hides and Fats ® an illustration of co-operation between 
small units is given. 

“‘ Butchers, as a general rule, send their hides to ‘ hide 
markets,’ 7. e. to firms which collect the hides, sort and class 
them, and sell them on commission by auction. In a great 
many cases these firms are companies whose shareholders are 
the local butchers.” 


Two circumstances prejudicial to the smaller units are men- 
tioned several times. The extra expense involved in buying in 
small quantities is noted in reports dealing with building materials, 
viz. in Bricks,® Light Castings and Cement." Dyestuffs and 
chemicals for cleaning !* are also said to be cheaper when bought 
in large quantities. In general the small retailers !* are in danger 


1 Cmd. 1361. 2 Cmd. 1126. 3 Cmd. 1268. * Cmd. 607. 
5 Cmd. 1200. ® Cmd. 1216. 7 Cmd. 540. 
® See Interim Report on Meat, Cmd. 1057. * Cmd. 959. 


1 Cmd. 1200. 11 Cmd. 1091. 12 Cmd. 1361. 18 Cmd. 662. 
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“of being devoured by their more powerful competitors, who, 
by dealing in a large range of goods, are able successfully to 
swallow those who rely for their living upon a single range of 
articles.’ 

The other factor, specially harmful to smaller and weaker 
firms, is that of foreign competition. Its effect on the Brush 
trade has already been noted.” The Glass trade has also suffered 
severely : 

“The history of the plate and sheet window glass trade is 
similar to that of domestic glassware, except that the effect 
of competition from abroad has been even more serious. Manu- 
facturers of these commodities have been gradually forced out 
of business during the past half-century owing to foreign 
competition, with the exception of Messrs. Pilkington Bros., 
Ltd., of St. Helens, who by their strength and efficiency were 
able to hold their position in the trade. . . . This firm is now 
the only firm manufacturing plate glass in this country, and 
also one of the two engaged in the manufacture of sheet 
window glass.” 1 


In Matches, almost all of the eighteen surviving firms belong 
to three groups, and a list is given of sixteen independent firms, 
who were obliged to shut down owing to foreign competition.” 
Foreign competition is also given as the reason for the formation 
of the first Cement combine,’ which absorbed 75 per cent. of the 
“ total productive capacity of the country.” 

It is rather remarkable that these reports, dealing as they 
do with articles in very wide and common use, should contain 
so much information regarding the small firm, for such manu- 
factures offer the least promising field for small unit production. 


‘“* Wherever the material worked is not uniform in quality, 
or cannot be graded or treated in bulk, then the large-scale 
method of specialised processes and large output will not 
apply. . . . An article or process cannot be standardised unless 
there is a large trade. Now there are many articles and services 
for which the demand is not large, steady or uniform. There 
are many processes of manufacture which cannot be stan- 
dardised. Here is the field for the small firm.’—H. Clay, 


Economics for the General Reader, p. 34. 
I. F. Grant 


1 Cmd. 1385. 2 Cmd. 924. 3 Cmd. 1091. 
[Note by Editor—For a quantitative estimate of the survival of small units 


in London the reader may be referred to an article by Prof. Bowley on “ The 
Survival of Small Firms,’’ Heonomica, May 1921). 








PROFESSOR CASSEL ON MONEY AND FOREIGN 
EXCHANGE 


Money and Foreign Exchange after 1914. By Gustav CassEL. 
(London : Constable & Co., 1922. Pp. viii + 287.) 


PROFESSOR CassEL tramples down in fine style many of the 
absurd doctrines with which the European public was bamboozled 
during the war and for some time afterwards. The few who 
lifted up their voices in the wilderness will enjoy the contempt 
with which he examines and dismisses the arguments of the 
official apologists who denied that their currencies had depreci- 
ated, or alleged that the cause of their depreciation was not the 
manufacture of additional currency, but the “ balance of trade,’ 
which could be put right in the best mercantilist manner by 
suitable encouragements of export and discouragements of 
import. The only doubt that suggests itself in this province is 
whether his exposition will really clear up the difficulty which 
many minds seem to find in seeing exactly why and how the 
issue of additional currency raises prices. To call the addition 
“ artificial ’’ or “‘ false purchasing power ”’ seems likely to confuse 
the reader. Ina self-contained community which used no money 
but ounces of gold, additions to the currency owing to output 
from the mines could not reasonably be described as “‘ artificial 
or false’ purchasing power which would “ inevitably compete 
with the genuine” (p. 19). Surely it is both simpler and truer 
to say merely that the additional money, whether it is metal 
or paper, competes with the already existing money in the 
purchase of commodities and services, and therefore raises the 
prices of commodities and services. On p. 20, Prof. Cassel speaks 
in a way which suggests that the issuer of additional currency 
is able to purchase commodities and services because prices rise 
and other buyers consequently cannot buy as much as before. 
It is “‘ part of the object of inflation to force up the prices of 
commodities.” Is not this putting the matter very perversely ? 
The issuer is able to get commodities and services because he 
has money to give for them : the rise of prices which his purchases 
cause goes against him, and makes his new money buy less than 
an equal amount of money would have done before he came on 
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the market. He does not want a rise of prices at all, and to say 
that ‘‘ part of the object ”’ of his issue is a rise of prices is extremely 
likely to mislead. 

It will perhaps be said that there cannot be more than a 
difference about a method of expression in this matter—that 
everyone, or at any rate every Professor of Economics, must 
really know why and how additions to currency raise prices, 
however he may fail in explaining it in lectures or books. This 
seems likely, but I cannot help thinking that a slight haziness 
about the fundamentals of the question has a good deal to do 
with the adoption by Prof. Cassel of what is the main gospel of 
his book, the doctrine that prices must be regulated by a proper 
“discount policy.” Prices existed and were sometimes nearly 
stable for considerable periods, and sometimes fluctuated rather 
wildly long before there were any banks to declare bank rates, 
and obviously changes of price level would take place even in 
a community where no one ever borrowed or lent. When we 
were on a gold standard we thought of the value of gold falling 
and prices of commodities rising because men in Australia, 
Alaska or the Transvaal were producing gold in large quantities 
and giving it in exchange—“ selling” it if you like—for goods 
and services. We never thought of alleging that it was all the 
fault of the “‘ central banks,’ and reproaching them with not 
keeping bank rates high enough to keep prices down. We knew 
that prices were being raised by the new gold, and we never 
dreamt of the output of gold being regulated by a “discount policy.” 
Banks, just like private persons, could, we knew, counteract the 
effect of the output on the market by storing additional quantities 
in their cellars, provided that they did not nullify the counter- 
action by issuing additional paper currency. But to acquire 
gold and keep it out of use is just as expensive to a bank as it is 
to an individual, and we never expected the banks to do it 
because of their love for the world at large. (The United States 
government has in its time bought both silver and gold in order 
to keep up their value, but this was done from love of the silver 
and gold producers in the United States.) And if such a thing 
had been proposed we should have said that the banks, even if 
willing, could do very little in that way. 

Similarly, if we were troubled by a fall of prices attributed 
to the output of gold not keeping pace with the requirements 
of gold for currency and other purposes, we thought of schemes 
for “‘ economising ”’ gold, that is, for throwing it out of certain uses 
by the provision of substitutes or the adoption of methods which 
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would cause it to be less required. So far as I remember, low 
bank rates were never recommended for this purpose: we 
generally had them ! 

Is the situation fundamentally different to-day? So far as 
gold money is concerned, evidently not. According to Prof. 
Cassel’s view, the American banking organisation has recently 
by a wrong “ discount policy”’ kept the value of gold higher 
than it should have been, and thereby done a great deal of damage 
to the United States and other countries on a gold standard or 
trying to get up to it, but he does not seem to suppose that the 
wrong policy can continue very long, and in talking of the future 
when stability of currency will be restored throughout the world, 
he seems to be thinking much as we used to think about the 
value of gold, deprecating its use in circulation, the acquisition 
of large stores, called ‘‘ reserves,’ of gold and so on, because he 
fears a rise of the price level. 

Applied to an inconvertible paper currency issued by an 
uncontrolled bank, the discount policy gospel has a little more 
plausibility. We think of such a bank as issuing this currency 
by way of loans to borrowers, and consequently issuing more 
when it charges a low rate for the accommodation than when it 
charges a high rate. We see that it cannot be stopped from 
lending by want of means or fear of bankruptcy, since the power 
of its printing press to print notes of larger denominations is 
infinite. (If the noughts are too many to print in a line, the 
figure can be squared, cubed or raised still higher.) The belief 
that the bank can only issue the notes by way of loans is incorrect : 
it can build itself new premises, buy lands and securities. But 
if we suppose these outlets somehow stopped up, as they might 
perhaps be if we take the high discount policy to include abstention 
from expenditure which did not promise a return equal to the 
rate of discount, it certainly looks legitimate to say that the 
value of the currency, or (which is the same thing) the level of 
prices, can be regulated by the discount policy of the bank. 
But clearly this is only because, under the conditions assumed, 
the discount policy will regulate the issues and withdrawals of 
currency: the gospel of discount policy is only a somewhat 
corrupted version of the good old gospel of due limitation of 
issue successfully preached by Ricardo and Horner in 1809-19. 

Even the corrupted version may perhaps be good enough 
to put and keep the currencies of Sweden, Holland and a few 
other countries on the required level. The management of the 
Swedish Riksbank and Dr. Vissering may possibly find salvation 
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by being converted to it, imperfect as it is. But applied to the 
greater part of Europe it is, on Prof. Cassel’s own admission, 
absolutely useless. For the success of the policy, he says, it 
“ must, of course, be assumed that the State, by its demands 
for credit, does not force a creation of bank currency nor itself 
create fresh paper money to cover its own expenditure ” (p. 106). 
This is exactly what can not be assumed in all the most troublesome 
cases of diseased currency systems at the present time. In most 
of the suffering countries the State is always going to the bank 
of issue and asking for another loan, and at the moment the bank 
has nothing to lend. The President of the Bank might well 
reply to the Finance Minister, ‘‘I am afraid we shall have to 
print another twenty milliards, and prices are rising already, 
so that according to Cassel’s theory, we must charge you a very 
high rate: what do you say to 20 per cent.?” “All right,” 
answers the Finance Minister quite cheerfully, “ it’s all the same 
to me: by that little arrangement we made the other day all 
your profits are coming back to the Treasury, so you can charge 
what you like!” Sometimes the State prints the paper itself 
and either spends it direct without any disguise, as in Russia, or, 
as in Great Britain, first goes through the form of “ lending ”’ it to 
itself in Ways and Means Advances or on Treasury Bills and other 
‘“‘ Government securities.” It is tolerably obvious that no policy 
of the banks can prevent a Government from itself issuing 
directly as much inconvertible legal tender money as it chooses : 
nor is it any use to tell a Government which goes through the 
hollow form of lending an issue to itself that it ought to charge 
itself a high rate of interest. In all this immense and important 
sphere, then, Prof. Cassel himself is bound to preach that Govern- 
ments should meet their expenses by other means than creating 
new currency, and this is simply the old gospel of due limitation 
of issue. 

But, in scriptural phrase, he “ kicks against the pricks.” 
He cannot see much virtue in any limitation except in his own 
at best insufficient and at worst wholly futile limitation by 
discount. When notes are convertible into free (7. e. meltable 
and exportable) gold, they are limited in amount by this 
convertibility—limited to the amount which can be got into 
circulation and kept there without driving their value below par 
with gold. ‘“‘ The liability to redeem notes,” Prof. Cassel admits, 
‘compels the central bank to adopt a right discount policy, and 
that has its importance for the maintenance of the monetary 


unit. But it is not a means to that end.” I should say that is 
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exactly what it is, and, moreover, that it is a means which does 
not act, as he supposes, indirectly through the discount rate, 
but directly through the limitation of issue caused by the bank 
not being able to keep the notes outstanding if the gold which it 
is obliged to give for them is greater in value than they are. 
The right discount policy of the bank is forced upon it by what 
the Bank of England directors used to call “ consideration for 
the safety of their establishment,” a thing which it would not 
have to worry about if it had, and expected always to retain, 
the power of issuing unlimited paper currency legal tender. 
Nothing can bankrupt a bank or Government which possesses this 
power and takes care to owe nothing except money of the country : 
even the dropping of the value of the currency to zero will not 
make it unable to pay, since all its obligations can then be paid 
in waste paper. 

If by an unfortunate lapse from sound policy a paper currency 
has been allowed to lose its convertibility into free gold and fallen 
below its par with gold and it is decided to bring it up again to 
that or some other level, the old gospel taught that the institution 
which had control of the issue, whether bank or Government, 
should be directed to reduce the amount outstanding (or in a 
mild case merely to keep it down) till the value of the paper 
rose to the required level. The Cunliffe Committee accepted 
that doctrine, and recommended a policy of cautious reduction 
(First Report, p. 12, top). The Treasury accepted the particular 
limitation proposed by the Committee at the end of 1919, but 
owing to the usual seasonal decline at the beginning of the 
calendar year, this had no operation till a few months later, 
when it broke the “ vicious circle’ which people used to talk 
about, or “ pricked the bubble,” as their ancestors would have 
said, with effects terrific to those who believed in a ten-year 
boom. A right “ discount policy ’’ was forced on the banking 
organisation when it could no longer depend on the continuance 
of the stream of Currency Notes hot from the press. The post- 
war slump, which everyone with any knowledge of history had 
always expected, at last set in. Prof. Cassel is not at all pleased. 
He belittles the repression and reduction of the notes outstanding, 
and also the reduction of prices caused by the Committee, saying 
that “‘ after the Committee issued its first report’? the amount 
of notes outstanding still increased, and the Economist “ price 
index rose from 227 in November 1918 to a maximum of 310 in 
March 1920.” Is it fair to depreciate the recommendation of 
a committee because that recommendation did not have the 
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desired effect during twelve months before it was adopted by the 
Government and a few months more before it came into actual 
operation ? 

But in this matter Prof. Cassel tries to ride at one and the 
same time two horses galloping in contrary directions. While 
suggesting that the Committee's measure was not very effective, 
he complains strongly of its effectiveness. Before recommending 
it, he says, the Committee ought to have thought of the frightful 
slump it would cause. He has no ground for supposing that they 
did not. It is true that they painted no picture of the horrors 
of slump and depression in their reports, but does the fact 
that a physician has prescribed for a patient without descanting 
to him on the extreme disagreeableness of the prescription, prove 
that he was not fully aware of that disagreeableness ? 

This brings us to the second great article of Prof. Cassel’s 
creed, the doctrine that deflation must always be avoided at 
all costs. When he sees inflation he cries ‘‘ Halt ! but mind you 
do not recoil a single inch!” On grounds of justice, as justice 
is actually conceived by civilised man, this is clearly wrong. 
The depreciation of money may have been so recent and so 
violent that less injustice on the whole is done by going back 
part of the way or even the whole way to the old standard than 
by adhering exactly to what the newspapers insist on calling 
“the new low record” of the day. Economic expediency 
generally agrees with received ideas of justice, and certainly 
does so here. What precise figure it would be best to select for 
the stabilisation of the German mark here and now on this Ist of 
November, 1922, it is difficult to say, but all reasonable persons 
would agree that the figure would be appreciably higher than that 
of to-day’s purchasing power. 

Prof. Cassel’s plan is to accept the price level of the moment 
and regulate the currency so as to maintain it without change, 
and so avoid slump and depression. Whether it is completely 
possible to do this he seems to have some little doubt, but he 
certainly over-rates the extent to which it is possible to approxi- 
mate to it. Where prices have been rising for some considerable 
time, business is all carried on under the assumption that the 
rise will continue: when this assumption is shown to be wrong, 
and it has to be accepted that prices will rise no further, business 
arrangements will be upset in exactly the same way as they are up- 
set by a change from a condition of expected stable prices to a con- 
dition of expected falling prices, and with exactly the same result of 
causing a slump and depression. Anyone with diagrammatical 
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tastes may illustrate the angle in the line of prices for himself, 
and he will see at once what a jolt can be hidden under the blessed 
word “‘ stabilisation.’’ On the whole a change from a rising line or 
curve to the horizontal is likely to be more violent, and therefore 
more disturbing, than a change from the horizontal to a falling 
line or curve. It may perhaps be suggested that the proper plan 
is to round off the transition in the way in which the top of a 
road hill is always rounded off. If the mark is one-thousandth 
of its old value to-day, announce that the issue of paper marks 
shall be so regulated that it shall be one-eleven-hundredth six 
months hence, one-twelve-hundredth say a year hence, and then 
remain stationary. This, however, is probably quite imprac- 
ticable, and if it were not, it could only have the effect of 
moderating the slump while it lengthened the depression. 

Depression is the penalty of boom, whether the boom has a 
monetary or some other origin, and it is scarcely in the nature of 
things that any means of avoiding it can be discovered. To use 
unnecessarily strong language about it and harp on its “ dis- 
astrous”’ and “‘ appalling ’’ nature is scarcely the way to help us to 
bear it and emerge from it, or to encourage the countries which 
are still inflating to face it and get it over. Let us talk rather of 
the brighter side of the picture. Though Prof. Cassel suggests 
that deflation adds immensely to the difficulty of State finance 
(p. 206), we have seen the position of our own state finance improve 
enormously since the deflation began, while that of the inflating 
countries gets worse and worse. Though we have many un- 
employed, we have the satisfaction of knowing that the employed 
in this and other deflated countries are better off than the em- 
ployed where the inflation boom is still in full swing, and that 
what they produce is sufficient not only for that but at the same 
time to provide for the unemployed and incapable, better at any 
rate than they have ever been provided for at any earlier period— 
so well, in fact, that the goodness of the provision is supposed 
to obstruct to an appreciable extent their return to work by 
preventing necessary reductions of money wages in certain direc- 
tions. And finally, let us remember what figures will never 
show, but nearly everyone feels, that the people of the deflated 
countries are, in fact, more happy and contented, less inclined 
to internal struggle and bloodshed, than they were in the wild 
orgy of 1919-20. With these things in our mind we shall be 
better able to advise our less fortunate neighbours to set aside 
their fears and face the inevitable inconvenience of stopping 
the rise of prices. 
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The question of the moment is not whether these inconveni- 
ences might have been slightly less than they have been in the 
United States, Canada, England, or Sweden, but what is to be 
done in countries where the unit of account is still depreciating 
at a terrific and increasing rate. In the worst cases Prof. Cassel 
suggests very reasonably the abandonment of “ the old currency ” 
(by which he means the post 1914 paper currency). He would 
lay ‘‘ entirely new foundations.” But would it not be simpler 
and easier to use the pre-war foundations? What ails, for 
instance, the old gold mark? It is just as easy to turn the 
present paper mark into, say, one-thousandth of a gold mark 
as it would be to make it one-five-hundredth of a gold unit twice 
the weight of a gold mark. 

But whether the pre-war unit or some other is adopted, it 
seems unlikely that all obligations to pay marks will be 
dischargeable at the same rate as that at which the paper notes 
are taken in. It is more probable that the numerous historical 
precedents will be followed and a temporal scale set up, begin- 
ning at par for pre-war contracts and descending with the recorded 
depreciation. A plan very difficult, no doubt, to apply and 
of very imperfect efficacy for its purpose, but perhaps not so 
impossible in practice as Prof. Cassel’s rather lofty dismissal 
of ‘old claims” as now rendered “ practically valueless” by 
the depreciation of currency, and therefore “disposed of ”’ 
(p. 268). For my part I find it difficult to conceive that in any 
moderately civilised country not only the National Debt, but 
also the debts of local authorities, the debentures and preference 
stocks of all companies, life assurances, annuities and pensions, 
rents from long leases, and other obligations expressed in fixed 
sums of money, can be so easily “ disposed of,” that is to say, 
permanently cut down to perhaps a thousandth or a ten-thou- 
sandth of their proper value merely because a crazy Government 
printed a great many inconvertible notes, most of them in 1921-2. 

Epwin CANNAN 
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Das Malthus sche Bevolkerungsgesetz und die theoretische National- 
ékonomie der letzten Jahrzehnte. Von Dr. SIEGFRIED BUDGE 
(Frankfurt). Braun: Karlsruhe. 1912. Pp. 221. 


The Population Problem, a study in Human Evolution. By 
A. M. Carr-Saunpers. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1922. 
Pp. 482. 21s. net. 


TuESE two strong books are in complete contrast, but not 
in conflict, and they might well be taken as complementary of 
each other. Mr. Carr-Saunders surveys a vaster field than 
Dr. Budge, no less a field than the evolution of man from the 
beginning of life on this planet. The German author limits 
himself to one book and its critics; but he gives us an inde- 
pendent economic discussion, which, some of us feel, was bound 
to come in the end, if not sooner. 

Taking the “ Malthusian law” to be roughly this: that 
population tends to increase beyond the means of subsistence, 
he considers whether, in face of many objections presented by 
economic writers in the last two or three decades, the said ‘‘ law ”’ 
still holds its own. He decides in its favour; and it is no hasty 
judgment. He has the rare qualification of a thorough know- 
ledge of his author, and is thus able to show that most of the 
objections were forestalled in the second and later editions of 
the Essay on Population. Many critics, for example, seem 
unaware of the importance attached by Malthus himself to the 
notion of the “‘ standard of living,’ the meaning of “‘ necessaries ”’ 
to the people concerned (Budge, 27 seqg.). Dr. Budge is the 
first for a long time to do him full justice in this vital particular. 
Some of the critics make his “‘ tendency ”’ into a prophecy of 
the remote future, when, in the last days, there is to be an 
appalling replenishment of the earth.1 It was meant for a 
statement of present facts. Some think that Malthus stands 
or falls with the exactitude of the relation between a geometrical 
ratio of human increase and an arithmetical of food; some 
even think he had no knowledge of the principle of ‘‘ decreasing 


1 The possibilities of fecundity are given by Mr. Carr-Saunders, p. 105, 
without any thought of a prophecy. 
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returns”? in agriculture. He really takes the geometrical 
increase as a minimum for an unhindered growth of population, 
and goes on: “ The rate according to which the productions 
of the earth may be supposed to increase it will not be so easy 
to determine. Of this, however, we may be perfectly certain, 
that the ratio of their increase must be totally of a different 
nature from the ratio of the increase of population. A thousand 
millions are just as easily doubled every twenty-five years 
by the power of population as a thousand. But the food to 
support the increase from the greater number will by no means 
be obtained with the same facility. Man is necessarily confined 
in room. When acre has been added to acre till all the fertile 
land is occupied, the yearly increase of food must depend on 
the amelioration of the land already in possession. This is a 
stream which from the nature of all soils, instead of increasing, 
must be gradually diminished. But population, could it be 
supplied with food, would go on with unexhausted vigour ”’ 
(Essay, 2nd ed., 1803, 1,i. 5). In fact Malthus makes the principle 
of decreasing returns the very basis of his conclusions (cf. Budge, 
p. 17, more fully ch. ii. 49 seq.). 

His problem was therefore a present one. So far as he 
forecasts the future, he anticipates not an overcrowded, growing 
population, but a stationary one (Budge, p. 156 note, Essay, 
6th ed., Bk. III, ch. xiii.), though, unlike Mill, he took no pleasure 
in the prospect. It is true that the modern restriction of births 
was neither anticipated nor desired by him. Still, the motive of 
it is just the retention of the standard of living in which he saw 
the chief hope of the future. 

Dr. Budge will not allow us to present the last question so 
barely ; in an interesting section (the second of ch. iii. 156 foll.) 
he argues that the phenomenon cannot be traced to prosperity 
or to economic hindrances or the fear of them. The great 
cause of the change observable since 18701 is one lying outside 
economics and psychology, and, as it were, thrust upon us, 
namely, the exploits of science in lengthening life and lessening 
the death-rate. If more children survive and at the same time 
the standard of comfort is not to suffer, then there must be 
fewer children (184, 185). Malthus (says Dr. Budge) had a 
glimpse of this situation when he remarked (Hssay, 6th ed., 1825, 
II, vii. 395) that the rate of increase in France, 1813 to 

1 In France forty years before, and therefore hardly explainable in this way. 


Budge, 177-180.—For our author’s view of economic hindrances in Germany 
at present see EcoNomMIc JOURNAL, June, 1917, p. 311. 
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1820, was kept up (in spite of a diminution of births) “ owing 
to a diminished mortality, occasioned by the improved situation 
of the labouring classes since the Revolution, and aided probably 
by the introduction of vaccination.” He says elsewhere “ it 
will generally be found true that the increasing healthiness of 
a country will not only diminish the proportions of deaths, but 
the proportions of births and marriages” (ib. ch. ix. 449). 

Nowadays we must say the proportions of births, not neces- 
sarily of marriages. Diminution of births is not now brought 
about simply by the Malthusian deferment of marriage. Dr. 
Budge allows that the figures point to a kind of prudential 
restraint that would not, to Malthus, have been a moral restraint. 
Since Malthus thought the risks of the deferment of marriage 
a less terrible evil than high mortality (Append. 4th ed., 1807, 
vol. II, 463, Budge, 197), he might conceivably, were he living 
now, have taken a milder view than in his own day, when he 
bluntly ranked all artificial restraints under vice (Append. 5th 
ed., 1817, p. 393). Whatever the ethics of the position, it is 
the desire of maintaining or raising the standard of living which 
is, at present, the broad general motive for the restriction of 
births. In Australia the motive is to raise the standard higher 
and higher and to keep labour well rewarded, under conditions of 
competition and private property. Socialism might lessen the 
felt need for restriction only too well (Budge, 218). Writing in 
1912, Dr. Budge sees a political danger in the sitududn. He 
thinks it is the tragedy of the problem of population that, if 
population grows up to the full resources, the masses are poor; 
if it stops very far short of them, there is a standing temptation 
given to a more crowded race to strike in, overrun, and subdue 
(217, 220). He is less sanguine than either Malthus or his admirer 
John Stuart Mill. 

Mr. Carr-Saunders is not among the admirers, though he 
makes full acknowledgment of the great influence of the Essay 
(ch. ix. 197 seq.). He thinks that Malthus confined himself 
too much to the problem of the relative increase of population 
and food, neglecting the productiveness of industry. He even 
says this last is “‘ an idea which finds no place” in the Essay 
(198). Readers of the later chapters of its Third Book (viii. to 
xiv.) will hardly believe the charge. It is true that Malthus 
does not lay the emphasis where Mr. Saunders would place it. 
Mr. Saunders would look at the whole matter from the point 
of view of Professor Cannan’s optimum, the number of people 
which, under given conditions of time, place, and habits, would 
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be just enough to secure the maximum production. When 
population is below that number, increase is desirable; when 
over it, we have over-population (200, 201, cf. 213). We come 
back to Malthus, however, when we are told that this notion 
of the optimum involves the notion of a standard of living (224), 
and indeed we find our author dealing with this part of the 
subject quite in the manner of Malthus. On his own peculiar 
ground he renders valuable service to the Malthusian theory. 
As a review of the “ positive’ checks and how they wor]: out 
a decrease of numbers, over the whole range of human life on 
this planet, historical and prehistorical, there is probably no 
book of its kind so comprehensive. The early part has a worthy 
sequel in the impressive chapters, xix. to xxi., written after the 
manner of Bagehot’s Physics and Politics. If there is more 
Anthropology here than Economics,! at least the economist will 
be glad to have it. The problem of population is discussed, 
not as it is for man merely, but for the remote ancestors of man 
and “‘ species in a state of nature” (37). The different forms of 
reproduction are considered (39 seq.) and the effect of the appear- 
ance of mind and intelligence in the higher animals (51). Unlike 
Weismann and Schallmayer, our author, dealing with differences 
of quality between species, admits the possibility of a ‘‘ mutation” 
or permanent change in the germinal constitution as distinguished 
from mere “ modification” (68). In man this germinal change 
has vev.. nofluenced both in direction and intensity by mental 
evolution, and especially by tradition and communication of 
ideas (81, 82), in addition to environment. ‘ Tradition comes 
to be of more importance than germinal change among the 
underlying causes of history. But tradition is profoundly 
influenced by the quantity of population, among other factors ; 
and therefore, to the extent to which this is so, the determining 
factor in human history is still bound up with the population 
problem ” (322). The conclusions are summed up in the last 
chapter (xxii. 475 seq.). In the earliest periods, ascertainable 
human achievement depends on germinal change; but, from 
the latest prehistoric times and throughout the historical, the 
controlling cause is the influence of environment on tradition ; 
finally, in our own times progress is to be explained not by a 
change in quality, but by a growth in quantity of the popula- 
tion, breaking down the segmentary grouping of society (or 
grouping by descent, 430, 431) and giving rise to the organic 

1 As in Schallmayer’s Inheritance and Selection, which was reviewed in 
this Journal, 1905, pp. 239-245. 
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grouping (by occupation and profession). ‘‘ This is the paradox 
of the population problem. Change among species in a state 
of nature is based on germinal change alone; change among 
our prehuman ancestors was equally a matter of change in 
the quality of population; but the explanation of the most 
outstanding fact in recent history, broadly viewed, is to be 
sought in a change in quantity rather than in quality of popula- 
tion” (481). 

If Mr. Carr-Saunders’ paradox is less imposing than Dr. 
Budge’s tragedy, it is because the facts of the latter lie at our 


feet and we tread on them daily with our clouted shoon. 
J. Bonar 
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Some knowledge of economic theory and machinery is a 
necessary equipment of the modern citizen, who is a very variable 
being; and the subject needs constant fresh presentment to meet 
the needs of students approaching it from quite different angles. 
These two assumptions doubtless underlie the recent outburst 
of books and booklets on the outlines or fundamentals of economic 
theory. Whether the fresh presentation or selection of fact and 
theory cannot be left to the teacher or to the independent student 
is open to question. Assuming, however, that a different state- 
ment of the subject is required—in print—for different audiences, 
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then each of the heterogeneous collection of works enumerated 
above justifies its existence. Each book clearly calls for a quite 
distinct type of possible reader, and each of these types should 
receive, in greater or less degree, satisfaction from its appropriate 
text-book. 

(1) Of M. Gide’s little book we would speak with the respect 
duetotheauthor. It appears as the first product of the ‘“‘ Cosmos’’ 
Library—“ petite bibliothéque de culture générale,” and is, we 
gather, intended not as a text-book but as a general introduction, 
possibly for children, but essentially for the intelligent adult 
student of the new generation, “ celle qui revient de la guerre et 
celle qui n’y est pas encore allée,” who wants to get some idea of 
the content of the whole subject before committing himself to 
its further study. No crabbed economic laws, no doctrines of 
“ margins,” await him in this work. Rather does he approach 
by a sunlit path, surrounded by birds and beasts and honey-bees 
(the first economic beings), with Seton-Thompson’s squirrel 
stories enlivening the exposition of the theory of property and 
the origin of capital (as embodied in nuts), to the dozen funda- 
mental conceptions of sociology which, according to M. Gide, 
underlie all economic theory. “ Political Economy has its 
roots in biology; it is one of the chapters of natural history, that 
of the genus homo ”’; and even when the animals are left behind, 
in order that the student may develop his ideas from the study 
of more completely economic beings, the reader is still constrained 
to regard his economic studies as but one aspect of the more 
general study of the growth of ideas and institutions. 

The seven short chapters of the book deal with Wants and 
Labour; Exchange and Value (the latter “ created by the wants 
of others and therefore containing a strain of immorality ”’) ; 
Money (whose value really depends on “ social confidence ’’) ; 
Property and Inheritance. Here we have a description of the 
change made by the war in the general attitude towards the hold- 
ing of property, now “ well on its way to be a public function.” 
“ Private property appears to us like a moment of individualisation 
between two states of collective ownership—collective in its 
origin and ultimate destination. . . . It is the trunk of the tree 
whose roots go into the ground and whose branches stretch to the 
sky. But the trunk is important, and it would be imprudent 
(on the part of the socialists) ‘‘ to cut it through.” 

Two chapters deal with landholding, rent and interest, and 
with wages and profits respectively. Economic rent, “for more 
than a century an inexhaustible theme of meditation and 
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discussion to the economists,” is, as might perhaps be expected, 
dismissed cursorily, while we are told that “in post-war society 
everyone will be more or less a ‘ rentier,’ . . . but no one will 
be able to live on his ‘ rentes.’”’ Finally, after a brief discussion 
of trusts and of schemes for nationalising production, the author 
introduces us to the consideration of the working of competition 
and combination, and leaves us to contemplate three contemporary 
and diverse forms of combination—with complete freedom of 
choice as to which to select. 

The student will, as the professor warns him at the outset, 
have obtained little definite information as to modern economic 
conditions in the 177 short pages of his primer. But he will have 
been introduced in an atmosphere of admirable lucidity and 
urbanity to some of the fundamental conceptions of pure theory. 

References to lessons from war experience, indicated, if deliber- 
ately not developed, in the book, will have counterbalanced impres- 
sions based on the squirrels and Robinson Crusoe and the Sleeping 
Beauty (demonstrating monetary theory), whom he will have 
met en route, and should have convinced even the most literal- 
minded that the subject is one of sober as well as of picturesque 
interest. The reader of the book can hardly fail to be stimulated 
to ask for more, both of theory and of fact—which is the 
result that the author by his own statement primarily desires 
to secure. 


(2) No greater contrast to M. Gide’s primer could be found 
than is supplied by M. Journé’s book, a treatise dealing mainly 
with the hard facts of descriptive economics. Each section and 
chapter of the book begins with a brief digest of theory in its 
simplest form, after which the author passes on to an account 
of actual economic structure. Thus he deals successively with 
the contemporary production of goods and financial, industrial 
and commercial organisation; with currency, international trade, 
taxation and debt, wages and the distribution of wealth, as these 
have been affected, mainly but not wholly in France, by influences 
of the war and peace. He describes himself on his title-page as 
M. Journé, “ négociant,” and it is clearly for the “ practical 
man” (not exactly for the expert in any one line of business) 
that he writes. Despite all temptation to the contrary, he manages 
to maintain a wholly objective attitude to the events and develop- 
ments which he describes (very clearly). Even in the constantly 
recurring sections on State intervention, in industry, commerce, 
price control, etc., he avoids any expression of opinion. Almost 
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the only two points in which he diverges from this attitude of 
caution are on p. 373, when he refuses to contemplate a tax or 
levy on capital, and on p. 429 when he, curiously enough, commits 
himself to so “‘ advanced ”’ a project as family endowment (in 
the form only of extra payments by the employer for the 
support of children, wife or dependents). 

On other controversial topics, such as the disposal of profits, 
he preserves a non-committal attitude, and goes no further at 
the beginning of his final section than to say that ‘“ the present 
economic organisation which we have tried to expound does not 
satisfy everyone.’’ After which he analyses very briefly the aims 
of co-operation, syndicalism, and socialism, and (like M. Gide, 
but after a very different journey) leaves the reader to contemplate 
their divergence. 

To the English reader, the work will appear valuable chiefly 
as supplying a well-proportioned and accessible summary of 
French economic conditions during and after the war, with a 
collection of material drawn from outside sources, sufficient to 
show the similarity of post-war problems in at least the belligerent 
countries. The section on taxation and national debts will 
probably be of most interest from this point of view. 

The author has a misstatement on page 432, with regard to 
the prevention of strikes in England. 


(3) The probable clientéle of this Text-book of Economics 
is described by its author rather vaguely as being to be found 
“ not only among university students, but also among that much 
larger class of persons which feels, since the war, drawn to take 
an intelligent interest in financial, industrial and commercial 
affairs.’ Mr. Briggs refers in his preface to the requirements 
of students for the London Intermediate Examination in Econo- 
mics and Commerce, but the book is quite as much suited for a 
(presumably) rather older student, e. g., of the University tutorial 
class type, who is prepared to take his work seriously, starts 
with a reasonably “ grown-up ”’ knowledge of current economic 
questions, and needs to have his theoretical material collected 
as far as possible in one volume. This is no beginner’s easy 
introduction to the subject. The student is plunged early into 
marginal theory and kept to its consideration (we would especially 
draw attention to the author’s treatment in this connection of 
wages theories); for him there is no pleasant soaring in the 
economic empyrean of M. Gide’s primer. But the bona fide 
student, especially the mature student, ought—on the assumption 
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that he requires one self-contained volume as his main stand-by— 
to profit by the book, which is a sound and competent statement 
of modern economic theory, seen in the light of war and post-war 
experience. 

The author gives a good deal more space to the history 
of economic theory than has normally appeared in text-books 
of this size, and he contrives to do so in a way which should give 
life and interest to an aspect of the subject, often uninteresting 
to the student with inadequate means of supplementing sum- 
maries by wider reading. The book as a whole is not, perhaps, 
stimulating to independent inquiry; the completeness of the 
efficient text-book does not foster this attitude. But it is in no 
way a colourless piece of work. The author, though he does not 
seek controversy, does not shrink from pronouncing definite 
conclusions, either on points of theory or their application. 


(4) This introduction to industrial and commercial geography 
is one of a series of useful text-books—of which others have been 
already reviewed in the JourNaL—written primarily for boys 
and girls in secondary and perhaps in continuation schools. It 
aims, according to its author, at supplying the school “‘ equivalent 
of economics,”’ since, as he justly points out, the schoolboy or 
girl is not normally ready for economic theory. ‘‘ The book is 
called an industrial and commercial geography, but this is merely 
a matter of names. Economics is the science which treats of 
men and women ‘in the business of getting a living.” What 
else is industrial and commercial geography ? ”’ 

The question is perhaps characteristic of the exponent of 
modern geography, with its far-flung net. It is, however, of 
little importance whether the book deals in name with geography 
or economics. It sets out to answer the question, “‘ Why do 
people live where they do live, and how do they earn a living ? ”’ 
and it does this in a series of short chapters on the world as a 
whole, but mainly on the position of Britain and the British 
Empire. This is all interesting and business-like from the teacher’s 
point of view. But the best part of the book is in the ingenious 
set of exercises at the end of each chapter, with suggestions as to the 
pupil’s means of quarrying material from maps and Government 
reports and local sources. The study of elementary economic 
theory, now inserted as a subsidiary subject in so many specialised 
courses at universities and elsewhere, would be of much more 
value than at present, if some such previous preparation as this, 
both in the acquisition of information and still more in the 
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development of initiative in work on these subjects, might be 
assumed on the part of the average student. 


(5) The audience presupposed for the next volume on our 
list is Indian. This is a lengthy work by Professor Gilchrist, 
of Krishnagar College, Bengal, composed and printed in India 
under post-war difficulties which a sympathetic reader can 
imagine, and designed primarily for the Indian University student. 
It is not really an economic work, though it overlaps inevitably 
into ‘‘ economics ”’ in certain sections dealing with administration 
and in, e.g., a brief discussion of Socialism. It is an attempt to 
provide in one volume a compendium of political theory, past 
and present—the meaning of liberty, sovereignty, political rights, 
etc.—together with an account of actual political structure, 
in half a dozen selected countries. There has obviously been a 
great effort to keep this mass of material in scale. Thus the 
author reduces, with comparative success, the whole of English 
constitutional history to sixteen out of his eight hundred pages. 
(He has not succeeded in being absolutely accurate and up-to-date 
in the section on English local government.) The presentation 
of both fact and theory have inevitably suffered from the attempt 
to compress and yet to be comprehensive. The work, however, 
is a courageous (and instructive) experiment in the selection and 
presentment of most unwieldly material for the student who 
from lack of books or time or other limitations cannot “ select ” 
for himself. As such, it should be of definite value in its own 
birthplace, in any case. It would, further, be well worth while 
for some too parochially-minded English students to seek per- 
spective by its means, if only for the digests which the book 
contains of administrative structure in India and Japan, and for 
the author’s Indian point of view, specially interesting at the 
present in his discussion of the attitude of the state to religion 
and of representative government. 


(6) The last volume of the group to be considered is by no 
means a text-book, but a brief essay on ‘‘ some fundamental 
aspects ’’ of “ Physical Economics.” Its appropriate audience 
may perhaps be visualised in an intelligent (and critical) Summer 
School or a university students’ essay society. 

The author starts work by coining a new phraseology dealing 
with economic “ entities” (e.g., land, skill—the “real things 
used in the development of our economic processes’’), and 
“symbols” (e.g., money). Thus equipped, he flings himself 
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into the question of the remuneration of abstinence and the 
ownership of capital. ‘Is the abstinence of the potato-grower 
when he reserves some of his potatoes for seed an economic 
entity ? On the answer to the question . . . the future course of 
economic civilisation will ultimately depend.” . . . ‘‘ Clearly the 
buyers of the potatoes must pay for the seed used, but must 
they pay in addition for the mere sacrifice or abstinence of the 
grower? ... Abstinence is negative and things are produced 
by positive factors—matter, energy, skill. Abstinence is neither 
an economic symbol nor an economic entity.’ ‘‘ In the present, 
society pays for entity capital (seed) but also—because industry 
never gets a start—for abstinence as well. . . . In the future 
when industry has caught up . . . the use of natural resources 
must carry with it the obligation to produce and reserve the 
necessary entity capital for the continuance and expansion of 
industry. The entity capital reserved will be paid for, but no 
mere abstinence will be paid for.” 

We have all heard the right of continued payments for 
“abstinence,” and the possibilities of a new production and 
ownership of capital discussed already, and we shall, doubtless, 
hear them discussed again. So far the contribution of Mr. 
Southerns is all to the good, though some readers would find him 
more helpful if he were less diagrammatic, and would give some 
space to the mechanism by which industry is to “ get a start.” 
But is the new vocabulary of ‘“‘ physical economics ”’ justifiable ? 
Is it really necessary in order to deal with the question of payment 
for abstinence, to call seed potatoes ‘‘ primary ”’ (or “‘ secondary ” 


or “ tertiary ’’) “‘ economic entities ”’ ? 
C. V. BuT er 


The Development of Economics, 1750-1900. By O. Frep Bouckg, 
Professor of Economics at Pennsylvania State College. 
(Macmillan Co., New York, 1921. Pp. 347.) 

The Theory of Marginal Value. By L. V. Brrcx, Dr. Se. Pol., 
Professor of Economics at the University of Copenhagen. 
(London: George Routledge & Sons, Ltd.; New York: 
KE. P. Dutton & Co., 1922. Pp. 351.) 


Tue history of economic thought is a useful and fascinating 
study. To know what the old masters said, especially the many 
wise things that have stood the test of time, to understand how 
they came to say those things that have proved less wise, to 
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trace the gradual development of ideas and to observe the part 
played by the chances of external incident and personal tempera- 
ment—something of this is essential to sound judgment and 
perspective in economic thought; and everyone who helps us 
in this deserves our gratitude. But a treatise on this subject 
calls for various qualities—erudition, lucidity in exposition and 
criticism, insight into the working of the human mind, and some 
faculty of telling a story. Of these qualities, Professor Boucke 
possesses erudition in an eminent degree, but with the others he 
is not equally well-equipped. The following paragraph, which 
Professor Boucke himself dignifies with italics, is a fair sample of 
the whole: ‘To give these disquisitions on moral sense and 
acquired moral sentiments their proper value it should be remem- 
bered that Smith as the founder of Naturalistic economics in 
England followed the ethics of Hume and Hutcheson, adding, 
to be sure, his own theory of sympathy. In its beginnings 
British economics was thus non-hedonistic. But under Ricard- 
ianism a decided change takes place. From there on the 
hedonistic-utilitarian concept dominates economists both on the 
Continent and across the Channel, so that Sensationalism 
necessarily forms a part of our historical survey.” 

Nowhere does it appear that the minds of living men have 
been at work, puzzling over the problems that have arisen in the 
actual world, seeking to improve on old explanations, when these 
have become inadequate. Everywhere it is isms: one ’ism 
impregnated by another ‘ism, and giving birth to further ’isms 
in a direct line of descent from ‘‘ Aristotelianism ”’ to “‘ Marginism.” 
Professor Boucke actually gives us three complex genealogical 
trees (he himself calls them genealogies) to indicate the respective 
antecedents of British Utilitarianism, Social Science, and the 
Psychology of John Stuart Mill. The Bible is there, and Greek 
Metaphysics, and “ Modern Science”; along with “ Intuition- 
ism,”’ “‘ Universalistic Hedonism,” ‘‘ Historism,”’ “‘ Histiography ” 
and the like. 

The structure of Professor Boucke’s work raises a question 
of some general interest. Economic theory has been very largely 
written by men who were primarily philosophers, or who had at 
least a strong philosophical bent. Naturally their treatment of 
the subject was affected, to some extent in substance and to a 
greater extent in form, by their personal philosophical beliefs ; 
and it is right that an historian of economic theory should be on 
the alert to detect this influence. But Professor Boucke carries 
his examination of the philosophical assumptions of economists 
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far further than this consideration warrants. This, indeed, is 
his main preoccupation; his book is not so much a history of 
economic theory, as a history of the Weltanschauungen of economic 
writers. In the case of each of the four main ’isms into which 
he divides his subject, Naturalism, Utilitarianism, Historism and 
Marginism, he prefaces a comparatively slight account of the 
economic theories themselves with a longer and more elaborate 
analysis of the “ premises,” theological, metaphysical, psycho- 
logical, upon which he supposes them to rest. He seems to suppose 
that the economic doctrines follow from these premises in the 
same direct manner as the propositions of Euclid follow from the 
axioms and postulates. It is true that the economists themselves 
have sometimes spoken as though this was how they reasoned ; 
but it is surely excessively naive to take such careless phrases 
au pied de la lettre. When a man writes after this fashion, 
“The natural desire of the individual to promote his own self- 
interest will lead him to sell in the dearest and buy in the cheapest 
market; hence when the number of buyers exceeds the number 
of sellers, the latter will raise their prices,” it is absurd to suppose 
that he is really deducing the laws of supply and demand from 
the ‘‘ premise” that a man is actuated solely by his own self- 
interest. What he is doing is to interpret the economic proposi- 
tions, which have been established and tested by direct observa- 
tion, in terms of the psychology which he may either believe in 
from profound conviction, or may perhaps have accepted un- 
critically at second-hand. In neither case is the validity of the 
economic propositions likely to be seriously shaken by later 
developments in psycho-analysis or herd pyschology. Indeed, 
the notion that the propositions with regard to money and the 
foreign exchanges, taxation and tariffs, profits and wages, pro- 
duction and population, which have always filled so prominent 
a place in economic theory could conceivably have been evolved 
by a purely deductive process from any postulates in the domain 
of metaphysics or psychology is so fantastic as to make it almost 
incredible that anyone should entertain it seriously. 

Yet this is not only what Professor Boucke implies of 
economics in the past; it is what Professor Birck practically 
asserts of modern economics in his Theory of Marginal Value : 
“Our method is deductive; our deduction rests on certain of the 
results of Psychology (the law of maximum satisfaction and 
decreasing utility) and on certain objective outside relations, 
which observation has made into material for our purpose.” 

“Certain objective outside relations ”’ may, of course, cover 
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much; but the secondary importance which Professor Birck in 
fact attaches to them is aptly indicated by their position in this 
sentence. He represents economic theory as though it were 
built up on such foundations as “the logarithmic proportion 
between the quantity of work and the feeling of onerousness ”’ 
in such a way that the whole superstructure must collapse if 
these foundations were discredited. Granted this method of 
approach, Professor Birck’s exposition possesses many merits. 
Without adding much on his own account, he sets out clearly and 
accurately all the most elaborate developments and refined 
intricacies of the marginal conception. He succeeds in doing 
this without any recourse to the differential calculus and with 
comparatively little use of algebra, preferring to rely on copious 
arithmetical illustrations. So far as the propositions are of value, 
his exposition will, therefore, be found helpful by students who 
are capable of advanced mathematical thought, but unfamiliar 
with advanced mathematical technique. But the book as a whole 
leaves an impression of remoteness, of supreme unconcern with 
reality, which is rivalled by very few primarily expository works. 
Of this, it is fair to add, Professor Birck is fully conscious; indeed 
he is impenitent, not to say defiant. ‘‘ Of course the theory of 
marginal value does not mean as great a difference from past 
theories as its men often believe; but it is stamped by a unity 
and firmness which is due to the fact that we have found a method 
which permits us to carry through the analysis. The science 
has undoubtedly lost popularity; it demands of its man a special 
training in the same manner as Law and Mathematics; it has to 
an increased extent become a theoretical analysis and has come 
farther and farther away from what has been termed ‘ merchants 
and bank economics ’—this branch of the liberal school which 
seems to have been created by and for the business men in honour 
of themselves.” 

This, doubtless, is magnificent, but is it really science? 
Science, certainly, need not be popular; and it must often keep 
far away from the problems which seem of immediate interest 
to practical men. But the ultimate test of the validity and 
value of any theory must be not its intrinsic “ unity and firmness,” 
but the accuracy and perspective with which it explains the facts 
of the actual world. That merchants and bankers should find 
the marginal theory difficult to follow is no discredit to it; but 
if we who do understand the marginal theory are not better 
equipped thereby for understanding the problems of merchants and 
bankers, the sooner we abandon it the better. In the reviewer’s 
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opinion, the marginal theory does truly describe and appro- 
priately emphasise many of the most important features of the 
actual economic world. But it is upon this, and not on the 
rigidity with which it follows from certain psychological premises 
that its place in economics must ultimately depend. 

H. D. HENDERSON 


Die Grundprobleme der theoretischen Volkswirtschaftslehre. By 
Wo.reanc Heier, Professor in the Technical High School 
at Budapest. (Leipsig: Quelle & Meyer. 1922. Pp. 104.) 

THE aim of the author is to give an account of the work 
done in pure economics. To watch the coherence of the trains 
of thought, to join isolated chains of speculation on theoretical 
problems seems to him a worthy subject of investigation. 

First of all, the theory of value is followed down from its 
classic form to the socialistic dogma of surplus value and to the 
subjectivist explanations of Jevons, Walras, and Ch. Menger ; 
in the course of which some remarks are offered on the nature of 
cost. Then the problem of price is dealt with and explained. 
Whereas the elder theory laid special stress on the analysis of 
supply, the new one enters thoroughly into that of demand. 

The chapter on the distribution of income dwells upon the 
perception of the circulation process by the physiocrats and 
by the classic writers, upon the principle of marginal pro- 
ductivity, the residual theory, its connection with the theory 
of costs, finally upon the part which power plays in the dis- 
tribution of wealth. 

Furthermore, the author treats the generalisation of the 
rent principle and the absolute rent of land; the theory of 
interest on capital, from its beginnings with the canonists, down 
through the theories of productivity and of abstinence, to the 
theory of premium and to the so-called dynamical view of rent; 
theories as to the nature of profit and wages, from the precepts 
of the classical school down to the productivity theory of wages. 

Professor Heller has elaborated his personal dogmatic views 
in his voluminous Treaty (Kdzgazdasdgtan, Budapest, Németh, 
1920), published in Hungarian. 

E. Sch wiEDLAND 
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Die Lehre vom Gelde in der Wirtschaft (eight chapters on the 
theory of money). By Ricuarp Kerscuasu. (Vienna: 
Manz, 1922. Pp. 64 gr. in 8°.) 


Tus book, of which the first edition appeared in 1921, deals 
with the principles of monetary theory since 1800. The author 
seeks to explain questions of method in their historical order. One 
chapter deals with the Ricardian views and the quantity theory. 
Dr. K. believes that the theory of absolute value was the obstacle 
in the way of Ricardo’s reaching a correct result as to the varia- 
tions of the value of money. Next he gives an account of the 
monetary theories of Adam Miiller, of Knapp, of Bendixen, of 
Wieser, who recognised the income problem as an important 
part of the problems in question, and of S. Gesell, the last a 
Socialist, not as well known as some parts of his writings— 
although mixed with blunders and error—would in Dr. Kerschagl’s 
opinion deserve. K.’s own theory seems to be, that the develop- 
ment of money depends on the existence of clearing centres 
and of the growing importance of the modern state or of govern- 
mental administration as a centre of payments. The study of 
all these is difficult enough, and the explanation, how the 
“medium of exchange”’ has become “legal tender” is to be 
explained in a further book by the same author. An index of 
literature mentions the principal works about money during the 
last hundred years and the influence they have exerted on the 
methodical development of theoretical monetary problems. 

E. ScHWIEDLAND 


Le papier-monnaie. Par G. SUBERCASEAUX (Bibliothéque Inter- 
nationale d’économie politique). (Paris: Girard. 1921. 
Pp. 446.) 

El sistema, monetario % la organizacién bancaria de Chile. 
GUILLERMO SUBERCASEAUX. (Santiago de Chile: ‘‘ Universo,” 
1921. Pp. 404.) 


THE author of these volumes is a Professor in the University 
of Chile and a statesman who has played a great part in the 
monetary policy of that country. His twofold activities are 
reflected in his writings, which combine study of general principles 
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with elaboration of practical details. The general theory of 
paper money is illustrated by concrete examples. The history 
and description of the Chilean monetary system is illuminated 
by reference to first principles. 

In the first of the volumes before us the properties of an 
inconvertible currency are considered under three heads: the 
origin, life, and extinction of paper money. One of the com- 
monest ways in which the phenonemon originates is through 
the permission given to Banks, on the occasion of some national 
crisis, not to cash their notes. Professor Subercaseaux tells 
once more the story of the English Bank Restriction. Other 
less familiar instances are furnished by Latin America, where 
paper money and national crises have abounded. The creation 
of a forced currency directly, rather than through the trans- 
formation of bank-notes, is illustrated by the fiscal notes which 
the Chilean Government issued on the outbreak of war with 
neighbouring States in 1879. Among the causes which our 
author passes in review he assigns a prominent position to the 
varying currents of popular opinion. As a specimen of the 
mentality which makes for paper currency, he cites a numerously 
signed petition which was presented to the Senate of the United 
States in 1775. ‘* The troubles,” so ran this document, ‘‘ which 
afflicted the State were not to be cured by building up manu- 
factures (or) by encouraging commerce.” These were the things 
which made the troubles. The true panacea was paper-money. 
“From the very day on which the bills began to issue from the 
Treasury, the burden of taxes would grow lighter, debts be 
discharged with ease, arts and commerce flourish, and the faces 
of all men wear a contented expression.”’ The partisans of 
paper-money in Latin America, the “ papeleros,”’ actuated by 
similar convictions, often prevailed; sometimes, when people 
were suffering from a surfeit of paper-money, the partisans of 
gold, the “oros,” triumphed. 

Confidence is essential to the life of paper currency. Given 
confidence, a currency declared to be eternally inconvertible may 
be maintained. In fact, however, such a declaration is not made, 
at least on the introduction of the currency. The importance of 
the “‘ psychological factor” is illustrated by the case of Japan, 
where in 1869 the Government tried in vain to float the new 
paper currency by means of proclamations and penalties, and 
even the permission to pay taxes in the currency. But when 
they promised to redeem the notes in thirteen years, con- 
fidence was established, and the notes circulated. In this case 
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depreciation could not be attributed to excess in the quantity of 
notes issued; on the relation of which to the value of a money 
the author expresses a well-balanced judgment, assigning to 
experience and theory respectively their proper weights. He 
instances cases in which the increase of currency has not lowered 
the premium on gold, and cases in which the premium has fallen 
considerably without any reduction in the amount of the circula- 
tion. Still the increase in the quantity of money carries with 
it a tendency to depreciation. The multiplication of notes 
cannot go on indefinitely without the tendency coming into 
action, either directly or indirectly, by shaking confidence. It 
was not surprising that when (Spanish) Columbia increased 
her currency from three millions of piastres in 1886 to 800 
million in 1900, the premium on gold should concomitantly 
rise from 35 per cent. to 10,000 per cent. We must pass over 
the explanation and exemplification of many important points 
in monetary science—the need of that elasticity which is proper 
to a convertible currency, the relation between the foreign 
exchanges and internal prices, and the rate at which depreciation 
is propagated to different markets. 

One of the most important questions which arises is how to 
put an end to paper-money. Should we endeavour to restore 
the old par value of the paper; or, rather, having regard to the 
present value in gold of the paper unit, the “ peso ”’ in the case 
before us, shall we define the peso to consist of about that quantity 
of gold? Our author admits that the element of promise latent 
in almost all paper money is in favour of the former course. 
But the latter is demanded by economic expediency in order that 
the functions of money may be properly discharged. Professor 
Subercaseaux elucidates the question by reference to instances of 
*“‘ conversion ” (from paper to gold) in Latin America and other 
countries. The experiences of Chile are shown in greater detail 
in the second volume, which we proceed to notice. 


The history of the Chilean monetary system may be said 
to begin with the Spanish invasion; the traces of money among 
the primitive peoples in earlier times being insignificant. The 
evaluation of weights and measures used in the colonial period 
(under the rule of Spain) present difficulties of the kind which 
Thorold Rogers encountered in his history of prices. Inter- 
preting these “ hieroglyphics,” as our author well calls these 
obscure data, he obtains a measure of the purchasing power 
of money in past times. Here, for instance, are the materials 
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of an index number expressing the level of prices in 1913 
compared with that of 1796 


1796. 1913. 
Sugar ... ‘is saa wes 100 25 
Rice ... if ies aes 100 25 
Certain cotton goods (7'ocuyo) 100 24 
Baize ... Ne Ba et 100 39 
Woollen cloth “ise bars 100 45 
Wheat we sm a 100 187 
Barley ie si i 100 185 
French Beans... ror nae 100 288 
Beef (Animal vaciuno) Ss 100 373 
Mutton (Oveja) a Nas 100 807 
Totals... = me 1000 1,998 

Index number ... sala 100 200 


We have purposely rearranged Professor Subercaseaux’s data 
so as to bring out the circumstance that the relative prices fall 
into two groups of very different types; the median of the 
first five relative prices being 25, of the last five 288. The 
divergence corresponds to the classical theory that prices of 
manufactured articles and articles of which the import has 
been facilitated, tend to fall in comparison with the products 
which are more nearly raw materials. 

The difficulty of interpreting the early monetary history 
of Chile is aggravated by the prevalence of a bimetallic system 
with ratio varying from time to time. When one of the metals 
was under-valued by the authorized ratio it would tend to 
disappear from circulation. There thus resulted a dearth of 
currency; one of the circumstances which our author enumerates 
among the conditions favouring the introduction of paper 
money. It is therefore remarkable that this substitute for 
coin should be so late in making its appearance in Chile. Even 
convertible bank-notes did not flourish there till the middle 
of the nineteenth century. Our author severely criticises the 
liberty of emission permitted to the banks at this period. An 
arrangement unsuited to the circumstances of Chile was fostered 
by the doctrinaire teaching of Courcelle-Seneuil, if we rightly 
interpret our author’s reference to his distinguished predecessor 
in the Chair of Political Economy at the University of Chile. 
The rising generation of statesmen were diverted by that teaching 
from “‘ the positive observation of the circumstances of economic 
life’? which ought to be, says our Professor, ‘‘ the leading 
guides in political economy in general, and especially in Banking.”’ 
The convertibility of bank-notes was temporarily suspended 
in 1865 on the outbreak of war with Spain. But it was not 
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till 1878 that in consequence of war or rumours of war paper 
money came to stay in Chile. The subsequent attempts to 
throw off the disease and the continual relapse are graphically 
described. Very impressive is the picture of the evils attend- 
ing the use of paper money which Professor Subercaseaux 
presented in a speech delivered to the National Congress in 1912. 
Subsequently he served on a Commission appointed to advise 
on reforms in Currency and Banking. The report drawn up 
by the Professor recommended the conversion of the paper 
money at (or in the neighbourhood of) ten gold pennies for the 
peso, the then prevailing rate of exchange. The measure 
might have been carried but for the outbreak of the Great War. 
Chile flourished during the War owing to the demand for her 
nitrate products to make explosives. The foreign exchange 
rose high above par; and it might be hoped that cash payments 
could be resumed at par, with the peso equated to eighteen 
gold pennies. But the demand for explosives fell off with the 
cessation of hostilities, and the exchanges had sunk by 1919 
to a figure corresponding to about twelve gold pennies for the 
peso. Such was the position when Professor Subercaseaux 
was appointed Minister of Finance (Hacienda). In accordance 
with the principles laid down in his treatise he proposed to 
convert the paper money at about the prevailing rate. There 
were also salutary provisions about Banking, based on a part 
of our author’s studies which we have not had space enough to 
notice. But the Bill was defeated by unscrupulous obstruction. 
Ignorance and sinister interests triumphed over knowledge 


and wisdom. 
F. Y. EpGrEwortH 


Trusts in British Industry, 1914-21: A Study of Recent Develop- 
ments in Business Organisation. By J. Morcan Ress, M.A., 
Lecturer in Economics and Political Science, University 
College of Wales, Aberystwyth. (P. 8. King & Son, Ltd. 
1922. Pp. viii + 269. Price 10s. 6d. net.) 


WuiLe this book contains some original matérial, it is in the 
main built up out of the reports issued by the Sub-Committees 
appointed by the Standing Committee on Trusts and the Standing 
Committee on the Investigation of Prices under the Profiteering 
Acts, 1919 and 1920. Mr. Morgan Rees has had the opportunity 
of performing a very useful service to students by reducing these 
reports to a reasonable size and presenting them in an easily 
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accessible form, and as he is a lecturer on economics, we have the 
right to expect that he would treat his responsibilities very 
seriously. In a compilation of this kind the reader must rely 
on the author not only for the accuracy of his actual quotations, 
but also for the accuracy of the paraphrasing of those long passages 
which perforce have to be summarised. The views of the author 
must also be carefully separated from the conclusions of the Sub- 
Committees. Care in all these respects cannot be too meticulous, 
and any serious failure to observe it must destroy reliance on 
the book. If it has been found wanting when tested, although 
in the less important details, even those portions which are 
correct are suspect. The requirements indicated are not 
excessive, they are merely elementary, and it must at once be 
said that, judged by them, Mr. Morgan Rees’s book is subject 
to severe criticism. It would have been a pleasure to praise a 
book which might have been so useful, but, unfortunately, it 
has many marks of serious carelessness, and it would almost appear 
that it had not been submitted to ordinary proof-reading. These 
are grave accusations, and in support of them we will proceed to 
compare, at haphazard, some sections of the book with the 
original reports. 

The Report on Light Castings (Cmd. 1200) is dealt with on 
pages 86 to 97. At once on page 88 we find the number of houses 
under construction in 1891 stated as 87,000, whereas on page 3 of 
the Report it is given as 84,000. At the foot of the same page isa 
quotation to the effect that in 1912 the National Light Castings 
Association “‘ probably represented not far from 95 per cent. of the 
Light Castings industry ”’; the correct quotation is ‘‘ not far from 
95 per cent. of the total output of the Light Castings industry,” and, 
as only numbers of firms had been mentioned before, the omitted 
words are of some importance. On pages 90 and 91 a passage of 
nine lines is given in quotation marks, which is not a quotation at 
all but a jumbled summary. The whole of the description on pages 
90 to 92 of the pooling arrangements of the National Light Castings 
Association and of their system of fixing prices with discounts to 
the various classes of middlemen is muddled. It does not state 
that the members’ quota are based on the average output of each 
member in the three years prior to his joining the Association, 
and it does say, quite inaccurately, that “‘ these percentages are 
not fixed but would vary according to the total output of the 
members at the end of each year,” whereas the Report correctly 
describes them as ‘“‘ not percentages of a fixed and inexpansible 


total, but of whatever may turn out to be the total output of the 
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members at the end of each year”’ ; the percentages, of course, are 
fixed. Mr. Morgan Rees also states distinctly that the agreements 
quoted were made with the ‘“ Building Materials Supply Com- 
mittee,’’ whereas they, and especially the one for deferred rebates, 
were made with the individual merchants, ironmongers, etc. 
The Building Materials Central Committee is strangely treated ; 
not satisfied with naming it correctly, Mr. Morgan Rees calls it the 
Building Materials Supply Committee, the Builders’ Merchants’ 
Central Committee, the Builders’ Materials Central Committee, 
and the Building Materials Committee ; in six references on pages 
90 to 92 the Committee only gets its proper name once, and the 
Builders’ Merchants’ Alliance is miscalled the Building Materials 
Association and also the London Area Association. A bad case 
of adding a remark of the author’s own to a piece of paraphrase— 
imperfect paraphrase at that—occurs on page 92, where it is 
said: ‘‘ It was given out that 21 per cent. is the average trading 
margin aimed at by the Builders’ Merchants’ Central Committee— 
a margin not unreasonable for goods of this nature sold from stock, 
provided the prices to the merchants were fairly reasonable.” 
The proviso, like the title of the Committee, is the author’s own; 
the Report (page 7) says: ‘‘ We are informed that prices given in 
the B.M.C.C. list are calculated with the intention of showing an 
average trading margin of 21 per cent. over the whole range of 
goods, and that the actual margins vary from 7} per cent. to 334 
per cent. It was stated to us in evidence that 21 per cent. is 
necessary in the retail trade to cover stocking, establishment, 
and distribution charges and as a result of our investigation we 
are disposed to believe that this percentage is not unreasonable for 
goods of this nature sold from stock.’”’ Mr. Morgan Rees errs 
both by addition and by omission. Sometimes, indeed, he seems 
hopelessly incapabie of reproducing the sense of a simple passage. 
The Committee said on page 8: ‘“‘ We have suggested also that 
owing to the thoroughness with which it was found possible 
directly to control prices, the pooling arrangement by which 
production was to be diminished became a factor of little account 
as regards influence on price.”’ This is transmuted on page 94 into, 
“* On the question of the effects of ‘ pooling’ the Committee reported 
that the complete control over prices secured by the Association 
made the reduction of production of little effect.” On page 95 
there are two paragraphs in quotation marks; the first is practi- 
cally correct, so are the first two sentences of the second with the 
exception of three unnecessary prefatory words added by the 
author and a bad blunder of ‘“‘ 1921 ”’ for “‘ 1920,” but the concluding 
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sentences in parentheses are not in the Report, being the author’s 
comment. Lastly, the quotation on page 97 contains two errors. 
Chapter VII, Section (A), Dyes and Dyestuffs (pages 158 to 
169), is also prolific in instances of carelessness. On page 159 
aniline oil is called a simple dye, which it is not; the ‘‘ Héchst- 
Cassella Group” is transformed into “‘ Hochst Casella Group ”’; 
in one place it is said that “ our pre-war consumption amounted 
to 20,000 tons, of which 18,000 tons . . . came from Germany,” 
and a few lines lower down we find that “ by 1913 80 per cent. of 
the artificial dyes used in this country were made by Germans ”— 
but for the author’s incorrigible habit of miscopying and so 
producing such contradictions as the foregoing he would have 
made the correct statements that in 1913 the United Kingdom 
used 20,000 tons of synthetic dyes and dyestuffs, 18,000 tons of 
which were imported, 90 per cent. of the imports coming from 
Germany, and also that “in 1913 Germany produced 80 per cent. of 
the world’s consumption of artificial dyes”; again, on page 159 
it is stated only of the Mersey Chemical Works that they were set 
up after the passing of the Patents Act, 1907, whereas the Report 
(Cmd. 1370) says clearly on page 4 that both these works and the 
Ellesmere Port Works were established to meet the requirements of 
that Act; at the foot of the page we find that the two dye cartels 
“also owned jointly all factories in foreign countries,” whereas 
according to the Report the “ joint establishment of factories in 
foreign countries’ was alleged as one of the reasons for the 
combination—a quite different matter ; and, finally, the statement 
in the Report (at the top of page 5) that “it has been asserted 
that within two years after the combines were organised, the costs 
for travelling salesmen and advertising were reduced by one-half,” 
is transformed into “‘ as soon as these two groups were organised it 
is stated they reduced expenses of marketing by half,” which, 
besides being grossly wrong, is not even decent English. This is 
not bad for a single page, but on page 160 the good work is carried 
on with the statement that ‘‘ the Swiss shared ten per cent. of 
the British trade,”’ the truth being that they supplied something 
less than 10 per cent. of British imports, and, though we may pass 
over some bad grammar and a new coal-tar product “‘ ophenol,” 
we cannot forgive the disguising of the well-known firm of Messrs. 
Read Holliday and Sons as “‘ Read, Holloway & Co.” (page 160). 
The Report is, on the whole, not uncritical of the British Dyestuffs 
Corporation, and it is somewhat strange to find (page 163) that 
the Sub-Committee ‘‘ considers the Corporation has justified its 
existence ”’ ; they did say that the amalgamation—~. e. the creation, 
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not the results, of the Corporation—was, “ all things considered, 
in the best interests of the industry, its customers, and the nation.” 
On the top of page 164 the increases in the price of dyes “ are 
accounted for in the Report by increases in cost of fuel, materials, 
labour, repairs and renewals, but mainly owing to the fact that 
the new plant and equipment put up at a high cost has to be 
paid for. . . . This may certainly be as stated, but again we fail 
to see why all the buildings and plant, etc., put up during the 
years of the war should be paid for in one or two years by the 
enormous prices charged to the consumer.” The Report states 
on page 14 (36) that “ one, however, of the most important causes 
of the increase in the prices of dyestuffs was the cost of manu- 
facturing intermediate products’—a point obscured in the 
summary. The cost of equipping the country with new plant is 
admitted, but there is no suggestion that this should be paid for in 
one or two years, and, on the contrary, the Sub-Committee says 
(page 15 (39)) that “so far as we can ascertain there was no question 
of dye manufacturers taking advantage of the situation to drive 
hard bargains with their customers.” On page 165 the author 
says, “ this survey may fittingly conclude with a short account of 
the international position since the Armistice ”’; this is not his 
own, as the sentence would imply, but is abstracted from the 
Report. Weariness prompts us to pass over various misprints, 
but we cannot refrain from a smile when on page 166 Mr. Morgan 
Rees, after alluding to the profitableness of selling “ bad English 
dyes for a good price,” gives the sad experience of a friend of 
his in buying permanganate of potash. Was no case of “ bad 
English dyes ” at hand ? 

Finally, let us turn to Meat (pages 177 to 187), and here we will 
only take a few examples of carelessness. Messrs. Cudahy will 
be astonished to find themselves alluded to on page 179 not only 
as ‘‘ the Cudahays”’ but possibly under an entirely new title 
on line 4; as punctuated, the passage runs, “‘ five corporations— 
Armour & Co., Swift & Co., Morris & Co., Wilson & Co. and Ine 
and Cudahy Packing Co.” Perhaps, however, “ Inc ”’ is associated 
with Wilson & Co. and not with Cudahy, but there is no Mr. Inc; 
there is ‘“‘ Wilson & Co. (Inc.),” 7. e. “‘ Incorporated ’’—the proper 
title is given lower down. Mr. Morgan Rees or his copyist should 
either be uniformly incorrect or uniformly correct. This is 
only a little bit of comic relief, but really the well-known bacon 
firm of Messrs. Marsh and Baxter of Brierley Hill should not be 
parodied on page 184 as “ Messrs. Marsh & Buxter of Brier Hill.” 
More serious is the very faulty description of Vestey Brothers, 
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Ltd., on page 182, which is so gross that only the ‘‘ deadly parallel ” 
meets the case. The book says: ‘‘ One of the most interesting 
British Companies is that of Vestey Bros. controlled by English 
owners resident abroad. ... Vestey Bros. control also :— 
1. The Union Cold Storage, Ltd. 2. Other meat works in Australia 
and New Zealand operated by W. & R. Fletcher, Ltd. 3. W. 
Weddell & Co., Ltd. 4. The Colonial Consignment and Distri- 
bution Co., Ltd., who are large importers of Australasian produce. 
5. Multiple shops, retail companies of W. R. Fletcher. 6. The 
Argentine Meat Co., Ltd. 7. Eastmans, Ltd.”’ For errors and 
omissions this can hardly be beaten: the Report, Cmd. 1057, page 8 
(19), says :—‘‘ The interest controlling this British registered 
company controls also The Union Cold Storage Co., Ltd., subor- 
dinate companies with meat works in Argentina, Brazil, Venezuela 
and China; meat works operated by W. & R. Fletcher, Ltd., in 
Australia and New Zealand, and Nelson Bros., Ltd., in New 
Zealand, W. Weddell & Co., Ltd., and the Colonial Consignment and 
Distribution Co., Ltd., which are large importers of Australasian 
produce, and the multiple shop retail companies of W. & R. 
Fletcher, Ltd., the Argenta Meat Co., Ltd., and Eastmans, Ltd.” 
One other example must suffice. At the top of page 183 we find : 
** Our control or ownership of shipping was one effective method 
of control over meat supplies moving from the United Kingdom 
elsewhere. Therefore, to prevent British meat supplies falling 
under the domination of foreign interests, reserve powers in 
regard to the ownership and control of insulated shipping should 
be secured by the Government.’ The whole passage is a travesty 
of the recommendation, of the Sub-Committee ‘‘ that the control 
of insulated shipping would afford one effective means of pre- 
venting British meat supplies from falling under the domination 
of particular interests, and that, accordingly, the Government 
should be equipped with such reserve powers, and should main- 
tain such relations with the shipowners, as would prevent the 
diversion of meat supplies from the United Kingdom and the 
wholesale transfer of British insulated shipping to foreign owner- 
ship ”’ (page 13 (5) ). 

The reader must judge for himself, but the present writer 
declines to trouble himself. about the rest of the book. Students 
will be well advised to go to the original documents, and one may 
venture the suggestion to the Stationery Office, that it would be 
an excellent paying proposition to reprint the whole of these 


valuable reports in a cheap and handy octavo form. 
Henry W. Macrosty 
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Versicherungswesen. Vol. I. Allgemeine Versicherungslehre ; 
Vol. II. Besondere Versicherungslehre. By ALFRED MaNnEs. 
(Leipzig and Berlin: B.G. Teubner, 1922. Pp. xiv + 231, 
and xiv + 357.) 


E1cut years elapsed between the publication of the first and 
second editions of this treatise, and similarly eight years separate 
the issue of the second and third. During this latter period 
there has taken place, as Dr. Manes puts it, the first act of the 
world revolution. 

One is tempted to wish that the results of this revolution on 
insurance generally had engaged more of the author’s attention. 
Not that such a record would have been particularly sensational, 
for only in Russia, as Dr. Manes remarks, has there been any 
actual collapse of insurance, and then not because it was insurance 
but simply because it was something stable and as such had to go. 
In other States insurance institutions emerged from the earth- 
quake in no worse plight than the rest of the capitalistic furniture, 
and when it came to sweeping up the bits it was for the most part 
fantastic City Equitables which were found among the débris— 
about as substantial still as they ever had been—and not the 
wreckage of anything more considerable. 

In England the newer companies of the respectable sort are 
just now having their troubles, because in many cases they had 
forgotten to bear in mind that their large war profits, particularly 
when derived from marine business, contained a large liability ; 
but most of them will probably emerge, though a bit dishevelled. 
The great composite concerns, on the other hand, which largely 
control the insurance market, whilst compelled since the early 
days of the War to write off enormous sums for depreciation in 
their investments, had already sunk their roots too deeply to be 
even shaken. True, falling values and curtailed activity in 
industry have meant falling premium incomes, and the incomes 
of insurance companies are in any case largely based on the pre- 
war valuation of money (for insurance was one of the few things, 
like the teaching of economics, which did not go up in price much 
during the boom), and working expenses and loss reinstatements 
are based, of course, on the new valuation, which is an unfor- 
tunate combination, to say the least of it. None the less the 
collapse of a single large tariff insurance company would perhaps 
be an even more surprising event than the failure of one of the 
big joint stock banks. 

To-day the business of insurance occupies such a prominent 
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position in any civilised country that a survey of it implies a 
survey of all the leading features of its social and political affairs. 
It has so many points of contact with the life of the community 
that the phenomenon of a world revolution, even though the 
effects are not actually sensational, cannot fail to be productive 
of many far-reaching and arresting results. Hence the temptation 
to wish that the author had turned the third edition of what has 
already been referred to as a treatise into a breezy chronicle of 
economic change. It would, of course, be about as logical to 
wish that Milton might have been instead a contributor to Punch. 
The treatise is a splendidly systematic one of the sort which has 
never been attempted on the subject in English, and of the sort 
which the present reviewer (who very gratefully acknowledges 
none the less the help which years ago he received from the 
earlier editions) would not find it altogether easy now to sit down 
and read from end to end. It is, that is to say, an exceedingly 
sound piece of work, and in fact covers the ground so completely 
that the task of the reviewer, searching for some oversight or 
omission wherewith to justify himself, is made hopelessly difficult. 
It need hardly be added that whilst refusing in any way to pander 
either to our natural indolence or our inherent desire for the sen- 
sational, Dr. Manes does carefully notice and label the various 
legislative and administrative changes which have taken place : 
throughout the two volumes indeed he marshals his facts with a 
precision of which any drill-sergeant might be proud, so that it 
almost becomes a presumption to look for one of them out of 
place or wrongly accoutred. It only remains for someone on the 
look-out for a quiet winter’s work to prepare an English edition. 
From the point of view of the large public now actively engaged 
in the profession of insurance, as well as the professional econo- 
mists, who cannot venture to be altogether ignorant of such a 
far-reaching economic institution, it would be well worth the 


labour. 
A. FINGLAND JACK 


Il Fallimento della Politica Annonaria. By Umberto Ricct. 
(Florence: “‘ La Voce.”” 1921. Pp. vii + 493.) 

Aspetti Sociali ed Economici della Guerra Mondiale. By ACHILLE 
Loria. (Milan: Vallardi. 1921. Pp. xii + 458.) 


ProFessor Ricct of the University of Pisa is one of the 
outstanding figures among the younger generation of Italian 
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economists. He will need no introduction to those who are 
acquainted with the admirable statistical year books published 
by the International Institute of Agriculture at Rome, where 
he is head of the statistical department. His previous con- 
tributions to economic theory and to current economic con- 
troversy are distinguished by the gifts, not too common in 
combination, of lucidity, subtlety and caustic humour. 

These characteristics reappear in his latest book, which is a 
critical study of the policy of the Italian Government during, 
and immediately after, the war in regard to currency, price- 
control, rationing, etc. He passes a severely adverse judgment 
both upon the principles of the policy adopted and upon its 
detailed administration. In his view, a system under which 
“the distribution of necessaries and the fixing of their prices 
fell into the hands of the bureaucracy ” resulted in a check to 
production when a stimulus was needed, and a stimulus to con- 
sumption when a check was needed; in the destruction of food- 
stuffs on a large scale, through faulty storage, etc., at a time 
when they were specially precious; in large Budget deficits and 
in much unnecessary suffering, ‘‘ which drove even the most 
quiet people to exasperation.”” Thus bureaucratic interference, 
‘seeking to save the people from want and inequality, caused 
universal impoverishment ”’ (pp. iii, iv). 

Professor Ricci supports these general criticisms by a detailed 
examination of governmental regulations, interspersed with 
some lucid expositions of first principles. He begins with a 
study of the rise of prices in Italy, predominantly attributable, 
as he shows, to the output of paper money. Interesting com- 
parative tables of production, prices and currency during 
successive periods illustrate, with a remarkable degree of 
accuracy, the quantity theory of money in its simplest form 
(chap. ii). It does not appear that any expectation of con- 
tinued inflation perceptibly influenced Italian prices. In this 
connection Professor Ricci does not enter into any lengthy 
discussion of banking and “bank credits,” in mystifications 
concerning which so many writers are apt to lose their way, 
but takes a simple view, similar to that of Professor Cannan. 
“Tf the State prints new pieces of paper and gives them to the 
banks, which lend them to private individuals, who lend them 
to the State, which uses them for making payments, these loans 
are only a little game. . . . Prices rise, not because of such 
loans, but because of the increase of paper money ”’ (pp. 69, 70). 
A large part of the inflation could, and should, have been avoided, 
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in Professor Ricci’s opinion, by an earlier increase of the price of 
tobacco—in Italy a state monopoly—and of the taxes on wine, 
incomes and inheritances, by a more intensive propaganda on 
behalf of the War Loans and the adoption of War Savings 
Certificates on the British model (pp. 81-3). 

Turning to the “ war-controls”’ in the narrower sense, he 
gives a number of examples of production being checked through 
the fixing of prices too low, and criticises the prohibitions and 
restrictions on the movement of food-stuffs from one part of 
Italy to another (pp. 124 ff.). It is an interesting feature of 
Italian public administration during the war that not only 
the central government, but also the provincial prefects, often 
forbade the export of food-stuffs from particular provinces, while 
sometimes even the mayors of communes forbade export across 
the communal frontiers. The object of these regulations was 
twofold, to prevent local shortages of food-stuffs and to economise 
the means of transport. But Professor Ricci contends that in 
both respects, owing to bureaucratic incompetence, they did 
more harm than good. Another line of Government policy, 
directed against profiteering by middlemen, was the encourage- 
ment, by subsidy and otherwise, of the co-operative societies 
(pp. 161 ff.). Professor Ricci is unsympathetic to this policy, 
and gives a few local examples of its failure. But a broader 
survey of its effects would have been interesting. 

The rationing system was applied in Italy to a wide range of 
commodities, including bread, ‘‘ paste goods,” maize, rice, olive 
oil, bacon, butter, cheese, meat, preserved fish and sugar 
(pp. 184, 185). After the Armistice rationing was gradually dis- 
continued, but in the spring of 1920, owing to a shortage of 
food-stuffs, which occasioned much popular agitation, it was 
reintroduced as regards bread, “ paste goods,” maize, rice and 
sugar, while two meatless days per week were instituted. Pro- 
fessor Ricci stresses the theoretical imperfections of any rationing 
system and dwells upon the evasions practised in Germany and 
Austria. He makes no reference to the comparative success of 
the British arrangements. He complains that the Italian rations 
were in some cases, ¢.g. bread and sugar, fixed so high that an 
increase in total consumption occurred, whereas in his view a 
diminution was called for, that in the Army much bread was 
wasted, and that in the country districts it was often fed to 
beasts, because at the rationed price it cost less than forage. So 
far as the Army is concerned, the present reviewer remembers 
that, where Italian and British troops were in contact, an 
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exchange of Italian bread for British bully-beef was habitual, 
and probably beneficial to both parties. Further, an increased 
consumption of food, as compared with peace-time standards, 
was a necessary condition of military efficiency. The war ended 
with the triumph of the well-fed armies and the collapse of the 
hungry; the Italian army itself was better fed under Diaz at 
Vittorio Veneto than under Cadorna at Caporetto. Among the 
civilian populations also the condition of the stomach was a 
rough measure of moral. For these reasons, it may well have 
been a wise military policy for the Italian Government to aug- 
ment the normal Italian consumption of food-stuffs by large 
purchases from abroad. Throughout his book Professor Ricci 
makes very little allowance for political considerations. It may 
be that, as he alleges, there were too many officials at work, 
that they were ill-chosen and inefficient, and that many of their 
regulations were economically bad. But, if these regulations 
gave to uninstructed minds even a temporary illusion of 
economic security, they may have been justified from the 
standpoint of politicians aiming at military victory and civilian 
endurance. 

Professor Ricci is on stronger ground in his criticism of the 
Consorzi Nazionali di approvigionamento (pp. 411 ff.), which 
were created by the Government after the Armistice as a half- 
way house between the war-controls and the decontrolled economy 
of peace. These bodies were given the monopoly of purchasing 
and dealing in certain commodities, both imported and home 
produced, the Government fixing the home selling prices. He 
adduces a good deal of evidence to show that they worked 
badly. So far as the war period is concerned, he sketches briefly 
(pp. 437-440) the policy which he thinks should have been 
pursued. The Italian Government should have made better 
terms with its Allies, more especially at the moment of entering 
the war, for the supply of food, war materials and shipping. It 
should have made more use of business men in high adminis- 
trative posts, and of existing business organisations in place of 
specially created bureaucracies, more especially for the conduct 
of foreign trade. In general, there should have been no fixed 
prices, no prohibition of imports and no restrictions on the 
internal movement of commodities. The largest possible oppor- 
tunities for private profit should have been left open, and war 
fortunes should have been subjected, as they accrued, to “ reason- 
able taxation.” Rationing should have been limited to a very 


small number of commodities, and should have been only partial. 
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A small ration at a low fixed price should have been guaranteed 
to all, but the rest of the supply should have been sold freely 
for what it would fetch. These are interesting proposals, for 
some of which a strong case can be made out, but their political 
adequacy is open to question. 

Professor Loria’s new book deals with various aspects of the 
war, its causes, its cost, its immediate and its more permanent 
effects. Much that he says is familiar, but even in the treat- 
ment of well-worn themes his native originality is never wholly 
absent. Believing in the “‘ materialist interpretation of history,” 
he is sometimes apt to push half-truths too far. Thus he believes 
that it was solely at the instigation of British, French and 
American capitalist groups, which had obtained railway and 
other concessions in Jugo-Slavia, that the Allied Governments 
resisted the Italian claim to Fiume (pp. 76-9). In any case, 
opposition would have been greatly modified if the Italian 
xovernment had undertaken to make Fiume a free port. But 
wise undertakings of this kind run counter to the economic 
spirit of an age which regards the idea of free international 
exchange as both unpatriotic and insane. Differing from Pro- 
fessor Ricci, Professor Loria thinks that, on the whole, the 
rationing and price fixing of the war period worked well (p. 218). 
Differing, again, from most economists, he advocates a return 
to the pre-war gold value of continental currencies, to be achieved, 
in the case of the Italian lira, in about ten years, by means of 
special taxation during this period, roughly proportional to 
incomes, the proceeds being devoted to the cancellation of 
redundant paper money (pp. 340-4). But he is among the 
orthodox in favouring a capital levy for the redemption of debt 
(pp. 398-401), and cites a number of ancient authorities, including 
Petty, Davenant and Archibald Hutcheson, in favour of such 
a policy. He draws an interesting parallel between the present 
preoccupations of economists and those of Ricardo and _ his 
followers, who also wrote in a period immediately following a 
great war (pp. 446, 447). In both cases, in his view, war has had 
‘“a peculiarly harmful influence upon economic science by 
restricting its field of vision to commercial phenomena, to the 
foreign exchanges and to questions of taxes and loans,” to the 
exclusion of more fundamental questions of property and the 
evolution of the capitalist system. Thus to-day ‘‘ the Economic 
JOURNAL, the great organ of English economic science, has 
become a mere supplement to the Economist, the adviser of the 
bankers, and Ricardo seems more modern than ever, since our 
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economic thought is once more confined within the narrow 
boundaries of his day.” 
HuGu Da.tTon 


La Teoria di Marx della Miseria Crescente. By RoBerto MICHELS. 
(Torino: Bocca. 1922. Pp. viii + 244.) 

Lezioni di Scienza Economica Razionale e Sperimentale. By 
ALFONSO DI PrEeTRI-ToONELLI, with a preface by Vilfredo 
Pareto. (Rovigo: Industrie Grafiche Italiane. Second 
edition. 1921. Pp. viii + 907.) 


ProFEssorR MICHELS makes an interesting contribution to the 
history of the development of economic ideas, and gives evidence 
of a very wide range of reading among authors of many nation- 
alities through several centuries. He finds germs of the ‘“‘ theory 
of increasing misery” in the writings of Frenchmen in the 
seventeenth century, and exhibits these germs multiplying and 
spreading with the passage of time. The theory is closely 
associated by several early writers with the theory of population, 
as by Giammaria Ortes, the forerunner of Malthus, in 1774. 
Later it came to be associated with increasing industrialism, 
as by Sismondi, the forerunner of Marx as regards “ surplus- 
value’’ and of Hobson as regards ‘‘ under-consumption,” in 
1827. Fourier, writing in 1821, stands on the dividing line 
between these two periods, attributing increasing misery partly 
to industrialism and partly to the excessive subdivision of 
agricultural land. Later, again, belief in increasing misery 
became a source, no longer of despair, but of revolutionary hope. 
Professor Michels shows clearly that Marx can claim little 
originality in this, any more than in his other leading ideas. 
He also recognises that, taking the nineteenth century as a 
whole, the theory of increasing misery is contradicted by statis- 
tical evidence in England and elsewhere, chiefly, in his view, 
owing to the growth of Trade Unionism. But he thinks that 
‘ psychologically ” it may have been true, or, in other words, 
that the increase in the material welfare of the poor may have 
been outweighed by increasing consciousness of unequal dis- 
tribution. He traces the origin of the saying that ‘“ the rich 
are growing richer and the poor poorer’ to The Effects of Civil- 
isation on the People in European States, by Charles Hall, 
published in 1805. 

Dr. Pietri-Tonelli has produced a formidable tome, which 


would have been more conveniently published in two volumes, 
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or, better still, in a single volume much abbreviated. The 
author belongs to the school of Professor Pareto, who contributes 
a short preface. The general idea of the book is a study of 
“economic equilibrium,” both static and dynamic, and the 
author works out in great detail a number of problems of value. 
But the discussion is so overloaded with tables of statistics, 
graphical representations, systems of algebraic equations and 
long lists of authorities as to be almost unreadable. It does 
not appear to contain much that is new, and, though considerable 
space is devoted to trade fluctuation, the author does not seem 
to be acquainted with the large and growing volume of work 
on this subject by English and American economists. 
Hvueu DattTon 


Esquisse d'une histoire du régime agraire en Europe aux XVIII* 
et XIX* siécles. By Henri Ste. (Paris: Marcel Giard. 
1921. Pp. 276. Price 15 francs.) 


Tue remark of E. A. Freeman, that “‘ in order to write a small 
history you must first write a large one,’ may be an over-statement 
prompted unconsciously by its author’s inveterate verbosity ; 
but to attempt a summary survey of an enormous historical 
field before anybody has wrestled adequately with its problems 
in a magnum opus is bold to the point of rashness. Yet this is 
what M. Sée has done. It is true that the subject of his Hsquisse 
is not quite so vast as its title suggests. Except for a few 
incidental references to conditions in Piedmont, the lands of 
southern Europe—Spain, Italy and Greece—are entirely excluded, 
while practically nothing is said about Switzerland, Belgium, 
Holland, Sweden, or Norway. But even thus limited, the field 
covered by M. Sée’s book is too large and has been too little 
subjected to comprehensive comparative studies to lend itself 
to the kind of treatment he gives it. In such a case a first- 
hand knowledge of primary authorities is hardly to be expected : 
the real trouble is that the secondary authorities, upon which 
reliance is necessarily placed, consist almost entirely of mono- 
graphs dealing, at most, with single countries or districts, or 
with particular aspects of the agrarian situation. To deal 
satisfactorily with such material and make it the basis of an 
instructive synthesis requires much more intensive thought 
than has apparently been given to the writing of this book, 
which, in this respect as in others, falls far short of the standard 
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set by Dr. Clapham in his Economic Development of France 
and Germany, 1815-1914. 

M. Sée’s knowledge of the monograph literature is unquestion- 
ably extensive; but it is uneven. Though he has made use of 
such recent books as Van Houtte’s Histoire économique de la 
Belgique a la fin de lV Ancien Régime, A. de Calonne’s La vie 
agricole sous lV Ancien Régime dans le Nord de la France (3rd 
edition), and Mr. Gooch’s Germany and the French Revolution— 
all of which were published in 1920—he not only makes no 
reference to Sartorius von Waltershausen’s Deutsche Wirischafts- 
geschichte, 1815-1914 (which, as it too was only published in 
1920, might pardonably escape attention until the Hsquisse was 
in the press), but also shows no knowledge of the work done in 
English agrarian history by Dr. Gay, Mr. A. H. Johnson, Mr. 
Tawney, Dr. H. L. Gray and the late Sir Edward Gonner, while 
the edition of Lord Ernle’s book to which he refers is that of 
1888. 

The LHsquisse is very largely a mere narrative of facts 
geographically arranged, and, what is surprising in a book by 
a French scholar, the style is dull and uninteresting. Even so 
it would be an extremely useful book, if its accuracy could be 
depended on. But M. Sée is not the most accurate of writers. 
The section which deals with England contains some strange 
misconceptions. We are told that the enclosures of the Tudor 
period slackened after 1530 and still more after 1550 and came 
to a sudden stop (p. 87)—a thesis which was tenable twenty 
years ago, but cannot be maintained in the face of the researches 
made by Gonner, Miss Leonard, and Dr. Gay, at least in so 
far as the movement created a social problem, though it is no 
doubt possible to hold almost any opinion in regard to the 
counties where enclosures were carried out silently—roughly 
the counties furthest from the Midlands. We are told again 
that the drainage of fens was undertaken in the second half of 
the eighteenth century : it is mentioned along with the construction 
of canals, so that XVIII cannot be a mere misprint for XVII 
(p. 89). Itis of course a fact that the seventeenth-century drainage 
of the fens was far from being complete or satisfactory: the 
Reports to the Board of Agriculture of 1793 and 1794 make it 
clear that much still required to be done. But this need not 
disturb the general truth that the fens were ‘‘ undertaken” in 
the earlier century. No doubt M. Sée has based his statement 
on M. Mantoux’ account of the drainage works in the fen country 
between 1757 and 1780, and possibly M. Mantoux is right in 
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giving greater prominence to this movement than other writers ; 
but M. Sée does not even mention the earlier enterprises, and, 
unlike the author of La Révolution industrielle, uses language 
which might be taken to imply that drainage was only begun 
after 1750.1. The same page contains less equivocal errors. We 
read that the example of Lord Townshend was followed by other 
landowners “‘ comme le comte de Norfolk’ (surely an eponymous 
hero invented to account for the Norfolk husbandry, or else a 
misdescription of Coke ?), and we are given as an example of 
an improved rotation the amazing sequence: peas, wheat, 
barley, oats—‘‘ On vit sintroduire des assolements continus sans 
jachére, comme celut-ci : pois, froment, orge, avoine.” Elsewhere 
language is used which seems to imply that a copyholder towards 
the end of the Middle Ages was a ‘*‘ freeholder’’ who held for three 
lives; but the sentence is ambiguous (p. 82). In speaking of 
the period of parliamentary enclosures M. Sée says definitely 
that the movement for the enclosure of wastes and common 
pastures preceded that for the enclosure of the arable fields (p. 97). 
The truth is just the opposite.® 

The second part of the book, which is concerned with the 
emancipation of the peasantry (while the first part is a description 
of the agrarian systems of different countries before that movement 
began), opens with a few sentences about the general causes of 
the enfranchisement. Here stress is laid upon economic factors :— 
* On saisit les causes déterminantes du mouvement d’affranchisement. 
Ce sont d’abord les idées d’ émancipation, propagées par la philosophie 
du XVIII’ siécle. Ce sont ensuite et surtout les besoins économiques, 
le souci d’accroitre la productivité (pp. 187-188). But as a general 
rule M. Sée is inclined to emphasise political rather than economic 
factors in the history of the movement. It is by political 
conditions, for example, that he accounts, at least very largely, 
for the divergent course of the evolution in Austria, as compared 
with Prussia—its early start under the personal rule of Joseph IT, 
its stagnation in the period of aristocratic reaction which followed 
his death, its definite accomplishment on radical lines as a result 
of the Revolution of 1848. A political factor—the wars of 
the period 1789-1815—created a tendency among the Austrian 
peasants to divide their holdings among their children, because 


1 See Paul Mantoux : La Révolution industrielle (1906), p. 151. 

2 Coke of Holkham is, however, separately mentioned on the same page. 

3 See A. H. Johnson: Disappearance of the Small Landowner (1909), pp. 90, 
94. The maximum of “ waste’”’ enclosures was reached after the flood of 
‘*common field ’’ Acts had begun to ebb. 
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by this means they could save their sons from military service. 
War is also in the forefront of M. Sée’s explanation of the similarity 
between Austrian and Prussian conditions before the emanci- 
pation—that prevalence of Gutsherrschaft which distinguishes 
both these countries from the more western regions of the 
continent with their Grundherrschaft. 

M. Sée thinks that the importance of Stein’s work as a factor 
in the history of Prussian emancipation has been exaggerated, 
and, in regard to the controversy about the influence of French 
revolutionary ideas upon him, sides definitely with Meier as 
against Lehmann. Nothing is said, however, about the influence 
of English ideas and institutions either upon Stein, who received 
their impact both by way of Hanover and through his visits to 
England in 1786 and 1787, or upon Hardenberg, whom Meier 
asserts to have been filled with the ideas of Adam Smith. But 
there is no reason to suspect anything “ tendencious”’ in this 
omission. The influence of English writers upon agricultural 
progress in France in the eighteenth century is duly noted (p. 43), 
and the efforts made by Frederick the Great to introduce English 
agricultural methods into Prussia are also mentioned (p. 141). 

In spite of Aulard’s verdict of ‘‘ non-proven,’ M. Sée maintains 
that there was a definite increase of feudal burdens in France 
in the latter days of the Ancien Régime. On the other hand, 
when he puts the total number of serfs on the eve of the Revolution 
at not more than a million and says that perhaps even that 
number is too large, he is in agreement with Aulard, who rejects 
the total of 1,500,000 given by Carré and suspects that it has 
no other foundation than a propagandist pamphlet by the 
Abbé Clerget, published in 1789.1 

REGINALD LENNARD 


The National Resources of South Africa. By R. A. LEnFELDT, 
D.Sc. With a Preface by the Right Hon. J. C. Smuts. 
(London : Longmans, Green & Co. 1922. Pp. 79.) 


In this short study Professor Lehfeldt offers an estimate of 
the total income of persons in the Union of South Africa circa 
the year 1918. The material at his disposal was very imperfect, 
but he has used it with great caution and allowed a good margin 
for error. We must be prepared to read at least + 10% after 
every item in his Summary table (p. 77), which is as follows. 


1 See A. Aulard: La Révolution francaise et le Régime féodal (1919), pp. 7-8. 
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INCOME IN THE Union oF Soutu AFRICA, circa 1918.1 























Summary. 
(In million £.) 
Total | Income of. 
| income. | Coloured Rent. | Interest. Wages.? | Profits, 

mcome. | yopulation. 
Farming... ...| 403 | 11 7 ae aoe 
Minin o- met wae. | 7-4 2 2 | SS 
Manufacturing ace 22-2 3:2 —- | a 6 
Transport es GS “7 = - . | <= 
Merchanting ... 15 - ~- 3 5 7 
Professions we 2-4 | a naan — 23; — 
Government Service ... 11-3 | ‘8 — =) & | 
Domestic Service | 5 | 5 a= —_ 5 — 
Occupation of houses | 13 | -— 3 10 | — | — 
Total | 137-2 | 281 | 12 21 | 91 13 





1 Heading not given in the original. 

2 Including salaries. 

3 In the original these numbers are interchanged by an unfortunate misprint. 

It is interesting to see that the net produce of farming, which 
is intended to include produce consumed on the farms, is much 
greater than that of mining or manufacturing, and that manu- 
facturing produces for the citizens of South Africa as large an 
income as mining; manufacturing includes building and railway- 
works and is mainly for the local market. The distinction 
between interest and profits is not made clearly, and indeed a 
good deal of the explanation is too sketchy. Besides the income 
included above, £5,000,000 from mines and £3,000,000 from 
railways is paid to foreign shareholders, and an unknown amount 
should be deducted from manufacturing profits in the same 
way. The proportion of wages and salaries to rent, profits and 
interest is said to be 2 to 1; but if the profits paid abroad are 
included, as surely they should be, we have wages and salaries 
£91 millions ; rent, interest and profits over £54 millions ; and wages 
therefore under 63% of the total, not 67%. In the United Kingdom 
in 1911 the proportion in manufacture was estimated as 68%, 
but of the whole home income only 58%. The proportions are. 
therefore not very different in the two countries. 

The income accruing to the white population (1,442,000 
persons) was only £74 per head in 1918, a sum which seems small, 
however it is regarded. Retail prices in South Africa were 
estimated to be 31% higher in 1917-18 than before the war, 
and some part of the money income is therefore to be attributed 
to high prices, though of course the inflation has never been 
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so serious in Africa as in England. After a series of rough and 
not very trustworthy estimates Professor Lehfeldt comes to the 
conclusion that the average purchasing power per head of the 
white population in South Africa in 1917-18 was no greater than 
in the United Kingdom in 1913. This conclusion will be sur- 
prising to those who supposed that the level of living in South 
Africa was high; the explanation is that much of the wealth 
of the country goes to foreign owners, and that, though skilled 
men’s wages were up to £5 or £6 a week, and the bulk of unskilled 
work is done by natives, yet a great part of the white population 
are engaged on farms, from which the receipts are by no means 
large either to occupier or labourer. 

The book is not confined to statistics, but contains some 
analysis of the potentialities and probable future of mining, 
industry in agriculture in South Africa and some rather hasty 
economic generalisations. It suffers from compression, and it 
may be hoped that it will be re-written in such a way as to bring 
out the statistical analysis more clearly and with more adequate 
definition and explanation, and to separate the numerical state- 
ments (which are valid within definable limits) from the less 
definite opinions of a non-statistical character. In such a new 
edition income should be written instead of earnings in the 


context of p. 18. 
A. L. BowLEy 


ro 

The I.W.W.: A Study of American Syndicalism. By Pav 
FREDERICK BRISSENDEN, Pu.D. (Columbia University. 1920. 
Pp. 438. Price $4, cloth; $3°50, paper.) 


Tuts book forms Number 193 or Vol. LXXXIII of Studies 
in History, Economics, and Public Law, edited by the Faculty 
of Political Science of Columbia University, and the qualifications 
of the author are that he was sometime Assistant in Economics 
at the University of California, University Fellow at Columbia, 
and Special Agent of the United States Department of Labour. 
It was first published in 1919, and the present is the second 
edition. 

Dr. Brissenden’s object is to tell the truth about the Inde- 
pendent Workers of the World—the “ Wobblies”’ in Western 
slang—for, he says in his preface, ‘‘ the public has not been told 
the truth about the things the I.W.W. has done or the doctrines in 
which it believes. . . . The popular conception of this labour 
group is a weird unreality.” He quotes the sheriff of a small 
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Western town, who told a high official of the Federal Department 
of Justice “‘ that they were ‘ having no trouble at all with the 
Wobs.’ ‘ When a Wobbly comes to town,’ he explained, ‘ I just 
knock him over the head with a night stick and throw him in the 
river. When he comes up he beats it out of town.’”’ In their 
turn the Wobblies were out to scare the capitalist, and people 
who saw the song about ‘‘ Casey Jones—the Union Scab ”’ who 
wouldn’t join the strike— 


‘‘ Then some one put a bunch of railroad ties across the track, 
And Casey hit the river with an awful crack ’”’— 


were not likely to disbelieve the newspaper reports of crime and 
outrage. 

‘*One Big Union,” “‘ the General Strike,” and “ control of 
industry by the workers ”’ are ideas of respectable ancestry and 
antiquity, and, unfortunately, violence has stained the labour 
movements of all countries. What stands out in the history of 
the I.W.W., in the opinion of a British reader, is its immense 
futility and incapacity. Founded in 1905 by groups who were 
convinced of the ineffectiveness of current unionism to redress 
grievances, it followed in the path already trod by the Knights of 
Labour and many earlier and later labour and Socialist groups, 
and again issued the clarion call to all workers to unite and throw off 
the yoke of the oppressor. At the first convention 43 organisations 
with about 143,000 members were represented, and 61 individuals 
(like Debs, Simons, etc.) also attended. The ideas represented 
were as heterogeneous as the trades. At the second convention 
in 1906 the “ proletarian rabble’ under De Leon deposed the 
president Sherman, who stuck to his office, and the quarrel 
went to the Courts of Law! By the beginning of 1907 the 
Western Federation of Miners, the strongest industrial unit in 
the infant organisation, ceased to belong to the IL.W.W. ‘“ This 
frenzy of squabbling,’ as Dr. Brissenden calls it, passed for a 
moment to allow great, and not illiberal, schemes of organisation 
to be planned, and the loss of the most “‘ reputable, best financed, 
and most respectable elements . . . tended to give sharp defini- 
tion and emphatic impulse toward a more revolutionary policy ”’ 
(p. 177). A brief period of success for the mass organisation 
policy came at Goldfield, Nevada, in 1907, but it was followed by 
several failures, and the panic of that year nearly wiped the I.W.W. 
out of existence. Another split was by now due, and it came in 
1908, when the De Leon or Socialist Labour Party (revolutionary 
Marxists) and the non-political St. John-Haywood group separated 
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into hostile organisations. Both retained the same name, but 
the direct-actionists were of the truer faith. 

Strikes and a campaign for free speech—* refinement is not 
the Wobblies’ long suit ’’—occupied 1909, and alleged member- 
ship grew to about 18,000 in 1912—misleading figures, says our 
author. Preaching sabotage led to quarrels with the Socialists, 
but the success of the great Lawrence strike in 1912 created 
visions of “‘ No God! No Master!” in a new world. Constitu- 
tional quarrels again came—a fight against “‘ centralisation,” and, 
quite separately, the advocacy (aided by Tom Mann in 1913) of a 
policy of converting existing trade unions by “ boring from 
within ” instead of “ hammering from without.” In 1917 there 
were 60,000 paying members, and the I.W.W. had spread from 
the United States and Canada to Australia. Coincidently, numer- 
ous laws were passed by the Western States against ‘“ criminal 
syndicalism ”’ or sabotage, and in 1918 Haywood and other 
leaders were sentenced to long periods of imprisonment for anti- 
war activities. In 1919 there were 35,000 members. 

Dr. Brissenden thinks that the propaganda of the constructive 
ideas of the I.W.W. will continue, but that “‘ the Wobblies are 
grotesquely unprepared for responsibility.” He obviously 
regards the charges of violence—in which the public are more 
interested—as exaggerated, but on this point readers will form 
their own opinions. There is an excellent index and bibliography, 
and appendices deal with ‘‘ Father Hagerty’s Wheel of Fortune ”’ 
(a diagrammatic classification of the industrial population), the 
I.W.W. Preamble, membership statistics, structural organisation, 
local unions, strikes, anti-I.W.W. statutes, and a selection of 
I.W.W. songs as revolutionary in rhythm as in sentiment. 
Altogether this is an admirable and very readable book, a pathetic 
study in social pathology. 





Henry W. Macrosty 


Violence and the Labour Movement. By Roserr HvnNTER. 
(New York : The Macmillan Company, 1919. Pp. xiv -+ 388. 
Price $1.50.) 

Tue author of this work is a strong advocate of political 
action for achieving the social revolution, and his book appears 
to aim at indicating, by appeals to history and experience, the 
programme and methods of Marx, against those of Bakounin, 
‘the father of terrorism.’ The preface suggests that it was 
written prior to the war, and places its origin in the events of 
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1911-1913, which led the writer to re-state the case for political 
action. 

The first part of the book traces the history of the Terrorism 
in Western Europe. It begins with a chapter on the life of 
Bakounin, and devotes others to main features or personalities in 
the movement. The concluding chapter of the part contains an 
attempt to analyse and explain the causes of terrorism and the 
psychology of the terrorist. Here the author often shows a real 
power to understand the point of view of the other side, whilst 
clearly exposing its errors and fallacies. Throughout the book he 
pleads strongly for constitutional methods, illustrating from the 
experience, for instance, of America and France, the tendency of 
anarchism to strengthen reaction. The relation of anarchism 
to egoism, and its tendency to subordinate social to individual 
influences, are well brought out. Thus the terrorist “looks upon 
all social evils as the result of individual wrong-doing,”’ and is 
therefore ‘“‘ led inevitably to make war on individuals,’ whilst 
the socialist attributes such evils mainly to economic and social 
causes. The author's power of seeing other points of view is, 
unfortunately, limited. He fails to show the same breadth of view 
in dealing with the efforts of rulers and of society as a whole, to 
vindicate the rights of society against anarchy, as, for instance, in 
the reference to “ society cherishing the thought that anarchism 
may be ended by the murder of the anarchist.” 

The second part is concerned with the struggle between 
Anarchism and Marxian Socialism. It also opens with a bio- 
graphical chapter on the life and writings of Marx, and then deals 
with various phases of the struggle between the two ideals. 
Under the Newest Anarchism, for instance, the movements 
covered by the term syndicalism are dealt with. By the Oldest 
Anarchism, again, is intended the anarchy or lawlessness of 
powerful individuals or classes, as instanced by the feudal rights 
of private war. The author argues, on the one hand, that the 
consummation of the ideas of Bakounin and Proudhon would 
lead inevitably to a returntosuchasystem. On the other he puts 
forward the suggestion that, as in the case of some “‘ extra-legal 
police agencies” in the United States, resort is beginning to be 


had to modern forms of this anarchism to resist the growing 
strength of the working classes. His evidence of this strength 
causes the author to conclude on an optimistic note in a final 
chapter entitled ‘‘ Visions of Victory.’”’ The book is worth 
reading not only for the actual treatment of its facts, but for the 
point of view which it presents. N. B. DEARLE 
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Waste. By the Committee on the Elimination of Waste in 
Industry of the Federated American Engineering Societies. 
(Published by the Societies, the McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
sole agents: New York and London, 1921. Pp. xi + 409.) 


THE problem of waste in industry presents a wide and, to a 
great extent, an uncharted and unexplored field. The present 
study is modestly described as comparable to “ the preliminary 
assay of a mine, to the first pencil drawings of a new machine ”’ ; but 
in it the Committee have done a big piece of necessary work, by 
laying down general lines for study, and elucidating the various 
problems to be solved. The object was to carry out through 
highly skilled investigators a rapid intensive study of a few typical 
plants in some of the chief industries. Six in all were dealt with— 
building, metals, textiles, men’s clothing, boots and shoes, and 
printing. How thorough the work was may be judged from the 
questionnaire prepared for the investigators, which runs to just 
on eleven closely printed pages. 

The book opens with a brief discussion of the Sources and 
Causes of Waste and Recommendations for their removal. In this 
the Committee gives a valuable analysis of the problem, and 
a well-thought-out series of definitions. No doubt additions and 
corrections will be made to both as the inquiry proceeds; but 
the necessary foundations are excellently laid. Waste is classified 
as due to low production caused by faulty management; inter- 
rupted production of idle men, plant or materials; intentionally 
restricted production, whether by employers or employees; and 
lost production from ill-health and similar causes. 

The second and third parts of the book follow out the workings 
of these influences in some detail. The former, which consists of 
the ‘‘ engineers’ field reports,” describes the conditions in each 
industry investigated. The third part reports generally on the 
chief individual causes of waste in all the industries. An in- 
teresting attempt is made to calculate the proportion of waste 
attributable to the different factors—management, labour, and 
“ outside contacts’; and it may be noted that by far the largest 
proportion is held to be due to the first, whilst the responsibility 
of outside contacts is somewhat less than that of labour. 

Whilst, therefore, the investigation set out primarily to learn 
what there was to learn, it has resulted in far more. For it has 
produced much that will help directly to solve the problems of 
waste, and has put much information at the disposal of the 
future inquirer. The Societies and the Committee, therefore, 
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deserve the thanks both of economics and of industry; and it is 
much to be hoped that some similar investigations will be set on 
foot in this country. For a great opening seems to be offered, in 
certain industries at least, for work on these lines by Joint 
Industrial Councils. 

N. B. DEARLE 
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NOTES AND MEMORANDA 


STATISTICS OF EXTREMELY DEPRECIATED CURRENCIES 


CanNnAN has shown in a recent article ! that when a currency 
becomes extremely depreciated it is no longer true that the 
elasticity of demand is equal to unity: the demand becomes 
more inelastic. Statistical material exists for testing this con- 
clusion, and the results are of some interest. 


Let Q be the amount of money in circulation, 
P be the value of the unit in an invariable standard 
(provisionally, say, in gold), 
T = PQ be the total value of the currency. 
Then the elasticity of demand, e, is by definition 


PdQ_ 4d log Q 


©=—~QdP ~~ dlog P’ 
- . ‘ llog P | 
«« 40S Q, =_ iz og 


If e is not constantly unity, let us assume as a first approxi- 
mation that it has some other constant value. 'Then— 


log ° = x e log P, 
Q _(P\- 
- .~ (p.) 
i P\1-¢ Q\*2! 
whence T, am (p.) = (g.) e 


Now when a Government issues fresh currency dQ to its 


- subjects, it extracts from their pockets the value PdQ, so that 


Q 
the total value obtainable by this method is PdQ = V say. 
JQ 
Then— 


1 1 
= /Q) ¢ Py Qu,’ 1-1 — Po Qp/P\i-*__ 4) 
ali [Po(Q,) eee iL |= 4% lp) 4 
e e 


If e = 1, V becomes infinite when P is diminished indefinitely, 
which, of course, is equivalent to a proof that e cannot keep up 
the value unity. If ¢ is notably less than unity the situation is 
very different; for, in the limit, 

V e 
“<< 


1 Economic Journal, XXXI, p. 460. 
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So that if e = ?, V = 3T), and the most that Government can 


acquire by inflation is three times the normal value of the 
currency (7. e. its value when not depreciated). 
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The values of P and Q are published in the Monthly Bulletin 
of Statistics of the League of Nations: the values for Germany, 
Poland, and Austria have been tabulated and T worked out, 
and the results are shown on the accompanying graph. 

The first point to be brought out is that the depreciation 
has been markedly periodic; 7. e. it is affected by psychological 
influences which show a period—of about ten months. Instead 
of the values of P depending only on the values of Q at the 
moment, they are affected by anticipation of what Q is likely 
to become; affected, of course, through the mechanism of 
speculative purchases and sales. Optimism prevailed about the 
middle of 1920, in the spring of 1921, and the beginning of 1922, 
with well-marked pessimistic minima between: the period 
being, in the case of all three countries, very closely ten months. 
The semi-amplitude of the oscillations is round about 25 per 


cent. of the mean. 
No. 128.—vou. xxxII. PP 
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The data are not worth analysing by any very elaborate 
mathematical method, but the following approximation will 
serve to determine the magnitude of e. 

Taking the case of Austria, the cycle extending from 1920 VI 
to 1921 IV has its mean date as 1920 XI and mean T = 488 
(unit 10° gold crowns); it is succeeded by a cycle whose mean 
date is 1921 IX and mean T = 381. The values of Q at the 
two mean dates are 280-7 and 541-1 respectively, so we should 
have 

om (aye 
488 2807 
which yields e = 0-73. 

Treated in the same way, and over the same period, the 
Polish figures yield e = 0-67. In both these cases the value of 
P was of the order of 1 per cent. or less of the original (or par) 
value of the money. 

German currency has not been depreciated to nearly the 
same extent, the range in the period considered being between 
10 per cent. and 1 per cent. of par. Nevertheless it yields an 
even lower figure for e—in the neighbourhood of 0-5. The mark 
has certainly been depreciated by other than purely commercial 
influences. 

R. A. LEHFELDT 


The University, Johannesburg, 
August, 1922. 


THE Economic BoxeEs 


A Rejoinder 4 

By the courtesy of the Editor and of Professor Pigou I am 
allowed to append a few notes and comments. My object having 
been to elicit a reply, I am content to have succeeded and so will 
be brief. The preliminary sparring before the big blows are hit 
I will pass over, without denying that so good a sparrer as Pro- 
fessor Pigou “ gets in.” Neither he nor I think very highly of 
‘“‘ pure’ economic knowledge which is likely to remain “‘ pure ” 
indefinitely. We agree that a mere study of implications which 
is fully justifiable “in the kingdom of pure mathematics,” or a 
mere study of facts in succession which may be justifiable in the 
kingdom of history, would not be justifiable as the main business 
of economics. I cannot tell him—nor in a similar case, I should 
imagine, could he tell himself—how much of my rudeness towards 
the boxes is due to (a) their emptiness and (b) their possible use- 

1 See Professor Pigou’s article printed above. 
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lessness if filled. The emptiness is ground common to us both; 
an important fact, I think. 

A word about “‘ complexes.’’ In form Professor Pigou’s refer- 
ence to them is only a sparring point, but I think it has import- 
ance. I admit the anti-commodity complex: Professor Pigou 
has found the right name for my complaint. I know that the term 
commodity is used in order. that it may cover hats and gold 
watches and onions, and I constantly suspect that the user does 
not know whether the propositions which he is affirming as to 
commodities are true of either onions or gold watches or hats. 
The oftener he does it without an illustration the stronger grow 
my suspicion and my complex. The cure—in a friend’s hands— 
is a series of illustrative footnotes. 

This leads to a point of more general interest. ‘‘ Dr. Clapham 
appears to hold that, provided as boxes they cannot be filled, 
it is self-evident that they can serve no purpose ’’—“ as instru- 
ments in the construction of a realistic economic science.” ‘‘ In 
that I venture to suggest . . . that he has, in fact, misunder- 
stood altogether the nature of the work that he is belittling.”’ 
Professor Pigou then goes on to show the importance of the laws 
of returns, or some equivalent, in the whole theory of value, 
and says that to take them out of their setting is ‘‘ a very per- 
verse proceeding.” I see no perversity in criticising part of a 
theory; but I was at first disposed to search for empty boxes 
in more parts than one. This space forbade. I have a fear 
lest a theory of value which should prove permanently unable to 
state of what particular and individual values some of its more 
important conclusions were true might in the long run be neglected 
by mankind. I fear also that a too constant thinking in terms 
of commodities may tend to blind “ analytics” —to use the 
nickname as to whose imperfect applicability Professor Pigou 
and I are in fact at one—to this danger. It was solicitude for 
the theory of value, not indifference to its complex beauties, 
which urged me on. 

Professor Pigou’s argument about the negative use of the 
boxes, even if empty, is decisive within its range. It is one of the 
considerations which I had overlooked and which I am glad 
to have pointed out. ‘‘ Dr. Clapham will hardly deny that science 
may help practice by exposing the falsehoods of charlatanry as 
well as by itself discovering truths.” He will not; but he is 
very anxious that economic science should be able to do more, 
and that, where and in so far as it is at present unable to do 


more, it should make the fact quite clear. 
PP2 
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I believe I was aware of the “ intricate collection of little cases 
inside ’’ my big boxes; although I seem to have written so care- 
lessly that Professor Pigou can tell people that I “‘ evidently 
suppose ” that “ analytics’’ are only interested in the question 
whether hats or onions are in big box D.R. or in big box I.R. 
My natural, and not unscientific, wish was to learn about the big 
boxes first. When I know that my Botany tops are in I.R. 
it will be time enough to examine further. Professor Pigou will 
find a reference to tops which shows that I was not entirely 
blind to the subdivisions of the big boxes, though I know well 
enough that he and not I should be entrusted with the labelling 
of some of the little ones. He has shown, that had I “ realised 
what the issue really was,’ I could have made this part of my 
argument much stronger. I always thought I could. 

I accept the rebuke, whose point is sharpened by references to 
ready-made clothes and “a certain naiveté.”” My statements in 
the section criticised were exceedingly incomplete. I was not 
writing a treatise. I was merely anxious to indicate that we have 
had hitherto, even from the very greatest economists, rather 
sketchy indications of the probable uses of the big and little cases, 
when filled. I was not anxious to suggest that it is Professor 
Pigou’s business to teach a brewer to brew; but I think it may 
be his business, when he says that such and such social con- 
sequences will result from a tax on, or a monopoly in, com- 
modities of such and such a type, to be able to tell the brewer 
whether in this context ‘‘ commodity ”’ covers beer as well as hats, 
onions and gold watches. 

Professor Pigou does not say whether or not inventions are 
to be included in that general progress in the efficiency of an 
industry which tends towards increasing returns. I assume, 
therefore, that he agrees with me that exclusion will condemn 
the boxes to perpetual emptiness. His suggestions towards 
filling the boxes are much scantier than I had thought possible. 
I made my treatment a trifle crude partly in the hope of provoking 
someone to say—Give me these and those facts and series of 
statistics about, say, pig-iron and I will box it for you. I had 
anticipated that the facts and statistics demanded might be, by 
common consent, at present unprocurable; but I had hoped that 
they might be specified. And now I am paid with a cheque drawn 
on the bank of an unborn Jevons. Can no one give us more 
current coin? I do not deny that a second Jevons may do this 
thing; but I do not think that Professor Pigou’s reply has given 
him much help. 
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Finally, I do not agree that discussions about method are 
“ time wasted in quarrelling,” even if, as Professor Pigou suggests, 
we may have an imperfect understanding of one another’s methods. 
Public discussion elucidates the methods and improves the 
understanding. There has for some years been too much 
abstention from it among economists, due in part to a certain 
very natural piety. Things are constantly said in conversation 
which never get into print, and we need, as one of us would say, 
to bring inside and outside opinion into line. Mounted on the 
smoothly running machine which he handles with such incom- 
parable skill, Professor Pigou may be a trifle impatient of sugges- 
tions that a rather differently constructed model might have a 
longer and more useful life; but that is no reason why the sugges- 
tion should not be made, even by a much less expert driver. 
’ J. H. CLapHam 


CuRRENT TOPIcs 


At the meeting of the British Association last September, 
the discussions in which Section F was joined by other sections 
proved particularly interesting. Before an audience composed 
of mathematicians and agriculturists, as well as economists, 
Sir William Beveridge developed the theory of Weather Cycles 
which he had propounded in the Economic JouRNAL. Pro- 
fessor H. H. Turner, referring to astronomic analogies, opined 
that extensive observations such as those which Sir William 
Beveridge had compiled were adequate to afford indications of 
periodicity ; which it was desirable to confirm by discovery of 
reasons. Mr. Udny Yule, insisting on the dynamic character of 
economic phenomena, desiderated a law representing the move- 
ment of prices and production. As often in physical dynamics, 
the law might be periodic; the fluctuation being explicable by 
the psychology of the business man. 


The possibility of increasing the food supply of the nation 
was discussed by the economic and agricultural sections in 
conjunction. Sir John Russell, Director of the Agricultural 
Experimental Station at Rothampsted, enumerated various 
ways in which our crops might be increased. Mr. C. 8. Orwin, 
of the Agricultural Institute, Oxford, showed that increase 
which was possible might not be profitable, owing to the law 
of diminishing returns, which he illustrated by remarkable 
statistics and diagrams. Professor Somerville pointed out that 
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grass lands admitted of the largest increase of yield consistent 
with profit to the farmer. Professor Cannan recalled attention 
to the subject. The food supply of the nation depended largely 
on the possible increase of exportable produce in foreign countries. 
Practical agriculturists should remember that the law of 
diminishing returns had been discussed a hundred years ago 
by the economist sitting in his proverbial arm-chair. 


Among the other proceedings of Section F may be noticed 
papers by Mr. J. L. Cohen on the future of unemployment insur- 
ance, by Professor J. G. Smith on municipal markets, by Mr. 
Hamilton Whyte on the effect of war conditions on the stock 
market. Professor Bowley dealt with the relations between 
wholesale and retail prices in a paper which has been published 
in Economica. Mr. Bickerdyke discussed the possibility of 
controlling industrial fluctuations. “‘ Long-period stabilisation,” 
he said, “‘ on the lines of Irving Fisher’s scheme, does not go far 
towards checking ordinary fluctuations of good and bad trade.”’ 
Miss A. Ashley compared the English and Scottish Poor Law in 
relation to the able-bodied, and deduced some practical con- 
clusions. Miss A. Reynard analysed the psychology of the 
business man and that of the worker. The President’s Address 
is reprinted in the present number of the Economic JOURNAL. 


In the Order under The Safeguarding of Industries Act quoted 
by Captain Wedgwood Benn in his article published in the 
September JoURNAL (bottom of p. 409), there is a misleading 
misprint which needs to be corrected, the word ‘‘ except’”’ having 
slipped out between the words ‘‘cross-examined” and ‘ by.”’ 
The quotation from the Order should have read as follows :— 

‘‘A witness whom the Committee desire to hear may, if he 
wishes, be accompanied by solicitor or counsel who may address 
the Committee on his behalf, but no witness shall be examined 
or cross-examined except by the Members of the Committee.”’ 
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Journal of the Royal Statistical Society. 


JULY, 1922. Discussion on the Value of Life-Tables in Statistical 
Research. Opened by M..GREENWooD. The Interpretation of 
Statistics relating to Shipping Casualties. J. W. VERDIER. The 
Goodness of Fit of Regression Formule. R. A. FIsHER. 


Quarterly Review. 
OctTosBER, 1922. What Labour Wants. BERTRAM CLAYTON. 


Edinburgh Review. 


OctoBER, 1922. Labour's Disillusionment. Tue Eprror. The 
economic harmonies are illustrated by reference to recent writings 
on Labour. 


Fortnightly Review. 


SEPTEMBER, 1922. Public Assistance and National Decay. J. A. R. 
Marriott. Estimating the contribution to public assistance 
from rates and taxes as 133 millions, and referring to Stoddard’s 
Revolt Against Civilisation, the writer denounces the present 
system as financially and morally fatal. 


Contemporary Review. 


SEPTEMBER, 1922. The Coalition and the Free Trade Issue. Capt. 
Wepawoop Benny, M.P. 


Economica. 


OcToBER, 1922. The Relations between Wholesale and Retail Prices 
since the War. A. L. Bowtey. To find a formula which relates 
the retail index-number at any date with the wholesale index- 
number of the same, or of a preceding date, and to forecast the 
movements of the retail from the wholesale index-number; such 
are the problems here treated by three methods. 


Manchester Guardian Commercial. 


Reconstruction in Europe. 


Section VI. Population, Agriculture and Food Supply. The Peasant Revolution 
in Europe. Remote causes and consequences, transcending the interests 
of the hour and even of the age, are here contemplated. Mr. Keynes, who 
in a previous article had pointed out that the practice of the much-preached 
virtue of thrift conduced to the growth of population in the nineteenth 
century, now views with concern the supply of labour depending on con- 
ditions which affected the birth-rate many years ago. ‘‘ A slow but steady 
lowering in the standard of living may result. The problem of population 
is going to be the greatest of all political questions. A great transition in 
human history will have begun when civilised society assumes conscious 
control of its increase.” The philosophical Signor Croce is averse to 
statical Utopias; and does not formulate a general theory of population :— 
“this, or that attitude [towards increase] is justified only in the moral 
conscience as a moral agreement with oneself.” Prof. Hahn of Freiburg 
makes a more definite suggestion, when, referring to plans which we should 
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describe as the endowment of parenthood, he maintains that the principle 
of higher wages for larger families must be adopted by international agencies 
such as the League of Nations in determining the distribution of natural 
wealth and raw materials. Dr. Brownlee, viewing with alarm the pressure 
of population on the resources of English soil, advocates regulated emi- 
gration, but deprecates the restriction of births. Prof. Pribram of Vienna 
recommends the emigration from Austria of now superfluous officials whom 
other countries might accept if accompanied with skilled Austrian artizans. 
Baron Keikishi Ishimoto of Tokyo holds that the only way in which Japan 
can meet the difficulty of population growing faster than supply of food is 
by the restriction of births. ‘ Birth control is now the most important 
question of the world.’’ These prescriptions are based upon diagnosis of 
statistics showing the movement of population in many countries. Prof. 
Rist dwells on the decrease of the French population during the War and 
the slowness of its subsequent increase. At present rates of increase it will 
take France four more years to regain her population of 1913; while in less 
than ten years Germany will have within her narrowed boundaries as large 
a population as in 1914. 

The second part deals with the food supply in different parts of the 
world. In the third part Mr. L. B. Namier describes the Agrarian revolution 
in Eastern Europe as a retrograde movement. ‘‘ There is no room for a 
leisured class of independent means and of an independent spirit.” 
“* Perfect theocracies may yet arise.’”” The economic consequences of land 
reforms or revolutions in several countries are described by different 
writers. Mr. Louis Levine compares the tremendous losses of life, wealth 
and culture due to the Revolution with the gain to the peasants through 
the acquisition of land, the abolition of debt, and a new mentality. 

The seventh section deals with Railways, Coal, Iron, Steel, Engineering. 

The problem of Reparations is discussed in the eighth section. Mr. 
Keynes recommends a moratorium up to the end of 1923, and the dis- 
continuance of the Reparations Commission, of the deliverance of coal to the 
French, and of the occupation of German territory. He puts the amount 
to be claimed from Germany at 40 milliards of gold marks, due in 1935. 
An annual payment of 2 milliards will discharge this debt by 1935. But 
if only 14 milliards is annually forthcoming, then the debt will not be wiped 
out till about 1950. An arrangement is proposed by which, if German 
trade and credit should improve more than is expected, a larger contribution 
may be obtained. He replies to critics who suppose that economic progress 
will be as rapid in the future as before the War. Other opinions are 
expressed ; almost as many as the States which the several writers represent. 
A particularly interesting contribution is formed by a symposium in which 
six professors of different nationalities discuss the question : ‘‘ How much 
can the Allies induce Germany to pay with advantage to themselves? ” 
Prof. Cannan derides the suggestion that it would not be to the advantage 
of the Allies to receive a large payment. But he doubts whether they can 
““induce’’’ Germany to make large payments over long periods. He 
recommends making a good bargain for immediate payment in return for 
guarantees of peace and retirement from occupied territory. To the 
question, ‘‘ How much?” Prof. Gide replies : As much as was agreed at 
the London and Spa Conferences, viz., to France, 52 per cent. of 132 
milliards of gold marks, z.e. 68 milliards. He allows some reduction in 
respect of “ pensions ’’ and exaggerated contractors’ profits. He deplores 
that French Protectionists oppose the acceptance of German imports. The 
‘avidity of French manufacturers and speculators ”’ prevented the reparation 
of the devastated areas by German work. Still, as a German had said 
during the War, “ with suitable methods the payment of a war indemnity 
of any magnitude is possible.’’ Would not a suitable method be one that 
is adopted by the Coal Commission which receives and distributes coal 
without prejudice to French interests? Prof. Andréades insists on the 
need of monetary stability. He would offer a new hundred-mark note in 
the place of two or more of those now current. 


Labour Gazette (Bombay). 


Gazette, published monthly by the Labour Office Secretariat, 
Bombay, has well fulfilled, during the first year of its existence, 
the purpose announced in a foreword to the first issue (September, 
1921) by the Governor of Bombay : “ the preparation of statistics 
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in simple forms, enabling not only employer and employed, but 
also the press and the public, to take a better-informed interest 
in labour problems.” The changes in the cost of living from 
month to month are exhibited by a carefully constructed index- 
number. There was, for instance, a fall last August from 160 in 
July to 159, compared with 100 in July, 1914. There is a history 
of industrial disputes in the Presidency, and some account of 
documents relating to Labour in different parts of the world. 
For example, the Report of Wages Inquiry in Trinidad is analysed 
in the current number of the Gazette; drawing conclusions from 
Family Budgets respecting the Cost of Living and a minimum 
wage. 
International Labour Review (Geneva). 


SEPTEMBER, 1922. The Eight-hour Day and the Problems of Overtime 
in Germany. Dr Leymann. The Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion of Great Britain. A. MANSBRIDGE. 

OctoBER. The Law of Collective Bargaining in Germany. Dr F. 
Srrzter. Workers’ Education in Belgium... H. DE Man. The 
Three-shift System in Iron and Steel. The adoption of the system, 
though general in Europe, is so recent that investigation has not 
elicited definite conclusions as to the effect on output and the 
welfare of the worker. 

NoveMBER. Labour Legislation in Greece. Pror. A. ANDREADES. 
Most of the measures recommended by the Washington Con- 
ference had been already adopted by Greece; which is the more 
creditable, considering that Greece is not highly industrialised. 
The Campaign against Unemployment in Sweden. E.G. Huss. 

The Quarterly Journal of Economics (Cambridge, Mass.). 

Aveust, 1922. Land Values in New York City. G. B. ARNER. 
Much of the increase in the value of vacant land goes in contribu- 
tions to the revenue of the City. Holding vacant land is not 
a profitable investment. A Theory of the Rate of Wages. W. H. 
Hamitton. Skill, ANNA Berzanson. The definition of skill 
in industry includes subtle factors of shop lore and experience 
that are commonly overlooked. Intensity of Cultivation. H1b- 
BARD. A study of the changes in the margin of agricultural 
production, which attend a change in the price of the product 
or in the cost of production. 

The American Economic Review (Cambridge, Mass.). 

SEPTEMBER, 1922. A Popular Theory of Credit applied to Credit 
Policy. ANNA YouNGMAN. Commercial Importance of Russia. 
Atonzo E. Taytor. The Circuit Flow of Money. WILLIAM 
T. Foster. How little we know about money is shown by the 
continuance of effective consumers’ demand during the depression 
in 1921. If we knew more, the evils of expansion and contraction 
might be more controllable. 


Political Science Quarterly (New York). 


SEPTEMBER, 1922. The New Normal in Foreign Trade. H. R. 
Mussty. The United States will probably increase its foreign 
investments on the lines of other highly developed countries, 
but avoiding their faults. Germany’s Industrial Parliament. E. 
FRANKEL. 
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Journal of Political Economy (Chicago). 


Avaust, 1922. Britain’s Economic Outlook on Europe. J. A. Hopson. 
Unemployment has reached the figure of two millions; a quarter 
of British capital and labour has been idle for a year; our exports 
are deficient by £100,000,000; work-people claim a larger share 
of a reduced product. Remedy is sought in policies which identify 
the interests of employers and employees. The author prescribes 
also for expansion of markets. He hopes for a closer international 
control of finance. 

OcToBER. English Agriculture since 1914. J. R. Lennarp. An 
accurate record of doings during a troubled period, from which 
arguments cannot be drawn for or against Government control 
in normal peace-time. One conclusion indeed may be drawn : 
Maximum prices lower than market prices tend to impair quality. 
The Iron and Steel Industry of Japan. A. BERatuND. Dumping 
in International Trade. I. JAcoB VINER. 


The Yale Review (New Haven, Conn.). 


OcToBER, 1922. War Debts. R. C. Lerrincwett. A _ general 
settlement bringing peace and disarmaments, balanced Budgets 
and removal of trade barriers, is needed by Europe, and might 
be promoted by America. The Famine and the Bolsheviks. 
Emma PonaFIDINE. A lurid picture—illustrated by the case 
of an estate on which the writer had lived—of the ruin of agri- 
culture caused by the Bolshevik regime. 


Bureau of Labour (Washington). 


Wholesale Prices, 1890-1920. The index-number based on all commodi- 
ties shows a rise from 100 in 1913 to 245 in 1920. The different 
groups, food, clothing, fuel, etc., show corresponding growths. 


Journal des Economistes (Paris). 


OctToBER, 1922. Aberrations Germanophiles. YvEs Guyot. La 
récupération de taxes sur les bénéfices de guerre. FERNAND- 
JAE. Le controle ouvrier sur la gestion des entreprises, G. DE 
Novvim. “Industrial democracy ”’ is denounced. 


Revue d’ Economie Politique (Paris). 


Juty—Avuaust, 1922. Le change et les prix. M. Oxtvier. Contri- 
bution aux thémes du capital et du revenu (suite). CH. Bopin. 
Les questions financiéres a la conference de Génes. R. PICARD. 
La question monétaire dans le territoire de la Sarre. J. PRIOUV. 
Le nouvel emprunt forcé du gouvernement grec (suite). EK. J. 
TSOUDEROS. 

SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER. Le contr6le ouvrier sur la production. G. Prrov. 
Most of the experiments in Joint Management (co-gestion)—in 
Russia, America, England, Italy—are not encouraging. The 
recent tentatives in Germany are more promising. Les banques 
d’émission scandinaves pendant la guerre. E. Sommartin. The 
writer criticises the proceedings of the Northern Banks with the 
authority of one who is Secretary of the Swedish Banking 
Commission as well as Professor in the University of Lund. Le 
probléme monétaire et la théorie du Professeur Cassel. C. J. 
Gicnoux. Le Bolchevisme a la lumiére des précédents historiques. 
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J.Detevsky. The immediate fall of the Soviet Government is not 
suggested by historical parallels. Such were the long struggle 
between rich and poor in ancient Greece; the Communism 
introduced into Persia by Mardak in the fifth century a.pD., which 
flourished for some years, till suppressed by Chosroes. 


Jahrbicher fiir Nationalékonomie (Jena). 


JULY, 1922. Das Geltungsproblem der sozialen Werturteils. HERBERT 
Scnack. The Socialistic criterion of value (Wertmasstab) as 
an “empirical-analytic ”’ or “ transcendental-analytical ” prin- 
ciple, and the practical significance of the Socialistic ideal are 
among the topics. 

Aveust. Das Geld ohne Higenwert und die Preislehre. Oskar Ene@- 
LANDER. On the theory of a money not possessing intrinsic 
value. Das Bodengesetz. Dr. W. Roseck. A mathematical 
theory of diminishing returns in agriculture. 

OcroBEeR. Zur Lehre von der Enstehung der sozialen Klasse. G. 
ALBRECHT. Grundlage der Preis-und-Lohnbildung. RIEDENAUER. 


Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik (Tubingen). 


May, 1922. Deutschlands finanzielle Leistungsfihigkeit jetzt und 
kunftig. ALFRED WEBER. Deutscher Nationalismus und deuts- 
cher Sozialismus. Pror. Kart Pripram. Sozialistische Rech- 
nungslegung. Dr. Cart Potanyl. Das Gesetz von abnehmenden 
Bodenertrag. Dr. Hans Netsser. Der Kriegs-problem und die 
Marzistische Theorie. Dr. GERHART LUTKENS. 

Avaust. Zur lehre von der Klassenbildung. Ropert Micuets. A 
survey of various principles of division by which society may be 
classified—wealth, expenditure, work, etc. Die Gruppe als 
Ideetrager. Dr. 8. Cracaner. A metaphysical study in which 
the ‘‘Group I” is contrasted with the “ Individual I.” Die 
logische Theorie der historischen Kulturwissenschaft von Max 
Weber und in besonderen sein begriff des Idealtypus. A VON 
SCHELTING. 


Weltwirtschaftliches Archiv (Jena). 


Juty, 1922. Zur frage der Beteiligung der Arbeiter am Unterneh- 
mergewinn. Pror. Karu Dien. On profit-sharing, in the light 
of theory and experience. Die dritte internationale Arbeitskon- 
ferenz in Genua. Dr. W. ZIMMERMANN. Zur ideologie des russis- 
chen kommunismus. Dr. H. von Eckarpt. Such is the mental- 
ity of the Russian Communists that they have put an end to 
Socialism in Russia. 


Zeitschrift fiir Volkswirtschaft und Sozialpolitik (Vienna). 
Banp II, 4-6 Heft. Der Streit wm die Méglichkeit und das Wesen der 
Gesellschaftslehere. O.SPANN. Die Kriegwirtschaftlichen Organi- 
sationen und Zentraalen in Osterreich. H. WitteK. Auf dem 
Wege zur Kunft. O. WiTtmMayER. On industrial organisation. 


De Economist (La Hague). 

OcToBER, 1922. Metalissme en d-metallisme. Pror. Dr. A. VERRIJN 
Stuart. The trend of theory and circumstance is towards a non- 
metallic standard; which, however, is not to be expected just 
now. 
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Giornale degli Economisti (Rome). 


SEPTEMBER, 1922. Il porto di Genova. EpicarmMo CorBINoT. Sur 
problema della contra-Assicurazione. Pactrico Mazzont. 

OctoBER. Inflazione monetarie e corso dei Cambi. Marco Fanno. 
Linee di navigazione sovvenzionate. G. MARCHETTI. 


La Riforma Sociale (Turin). 

SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER, 1922. Projetto di Unione-Italo-Austriaca. E. 
GirETTI. The project of a “‘ commercial union ” between Austria 
and Italy is not advisable in the present state of politics and 
politicians. J crist Risiera e Vesportazione dello sbramato. Dr. 
De Santis MicHELe. On the exportation of rice not divested 
of the husk (“ glume ”’) (as Protectionists demand). 

Scientia (Milan). 

No. CXXIV., 8. Les problémes des prix et du capital par rapport a la 
question de la socialisation. T. E. Gregory. 

No. CXXV., 9. *A Suggested Limitation of Capitalist Property. J. 
A. RYAN. 

No. CXXVII., 11. La contribution des differents peuples au progrés de 
la science économique. A. Loria. England, with Ricardo, is 
placed first. The works of subsequent English economists are 
but elaborations of his theories. Even the treatise of Marshall 
is mainly a systematic exposition of Ricardian theory; while 
‘the works of Cannan, Pigou ... Nicholson, Keynes, Withers, and 
even the socialist writers such as Webb, Cole, Hobson, etc., are 
but monographic elaborations of the Ricardian system.”’ As for 
the French, American and other national systems, compared 
with the English they are like planets now revolving about the sun, 
though once they may have had independent motions. All 
systems are but temporary. L’abolition du salariat. G.D.H. Coin. 
The worker (1) should be secured against unemployment; (2) 
should determine the ends to which his work is directed—e.g., 
whether to produce necessaries or articles of luxury; and (3) 
should enjoy “ complete autonomy ” in the management of the 
industry. 


Problemi Italiani (Naples). 

Avaust, 1922. Economie a imposte. A. DE Viti DE Marco. The 
subject is treated by the Roman Professor with special reference 
to the condition of Italy, which is described as suffering from 
administrative parasitism, oppressed by a bureaucracy as ex- 
acting as that which precipitated the fall of the Roman Empire. 
Some resistance may be offered by the League of Taxpayers. 


Revista Nacional de Economia (Madrid). 


Vou. XII., No. 37. Empleo de los beneficios de la guerra realizados 
par Espanta. ANDRES Bartrue. An estimate of the gains 
realised by Spain from transactions with foreigners during the 
War. Ll malestar del mundo después de la paz. JUAN GUIXE. 
A gloomy picture of present conditions; darkened by the prospect 
of a future war between France and Germany; which will not be 
averted by the League of Nations, that outcome of “ Ideologia 
Wilsoniana.”’ 
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NEW BOOKS 


English. 


BANERJEA (PRAMATHANATH). Fiscal Policy in India. London: 
Macmillan. 1922. Pp. 256. 

Charity Organisation Society. The Prevention and Relief of 
Distress. A handbook of information respecting the Statutory and 
voluntary means available for the relief of distress and the improve- 
ment of social conditions. Being Sir Charles Loch’s “‘ How to Help 
Cases of Distress”’ revised, rearranged and brought up to date for 
the Charity Organisation Society. London : King. 1922. Pp. 140. 
2s. 6d. 


[To be reviewed. ] 


CLARKE (JoHN J.). Social Administration and the Poor Laws, 
London. Pitman. 1922. Pp. 364. 

[To be reviewed.] 

CUMBERLAND (M.) and Harrison (RaymonnD). The New 
Economics. London: Palmer. 1922. Pp. xii+145. 6s. 

[On the lines of Major Douglas’ ‘‘ Credit Power and Democracy.”’] 

Dr Montcomery (B. G.). British and Continental Labour Policy. 
London: Kegan Paul, ete. 1922. Pp. 575. 21s. 

[To be reviewed.] 

Dovetas (C. H.). The Present Discontent and the Labour 
Party and Social Credit. London: Palmer. 1922. Ils. 

[Contains a reply to the Labour Party’s criticism of the author’s new age 
credit scheme. | 

EnGELN (D. D. Von). Inheriting the Earth; or, The Geographical 
Factor in National Development. London: Macmillan & Co. 9s. 

Finland, Trade and Industry of. Helsingfors: Simelius. 1921-2 
Pp. 746. 

[A sumptuous quarto volume designed to form ‘“‘ one link in the chain of 
propaganda ’”’ for the extension of commercial relations between Finland 
and the English-speaking countries. Here are ‘“‘ accurate and quite objective 
descriptions | of the largest and most vitally important economic undertakings 
in Finland.” An introductory survey of economic and political conditions in 
Finland, is contributed by Prof. Kyésti Jarvinen. ] 

Firr (A. B.). The Human Instincts in Business. Melbourne : 
Lothian. Pp..99. 3s. 6d. 

[The author is Vice-Principal of the Teachers’ College, Auckland. ] 

GuosuH (J.). A History of Land Tenure in England. Calcutta : 
Kar. 1922. Pp. 280. 

GRANGE (HERBERT). Wheat Costings, 1914 and 1919-22. London: 
King. 1922. Pp. 16. 

Hosson (J. A.). The Economics of Unemployment. London : 
Allen & Unwin. 1922. Pp. 157. 4s. 6d. 

Industrial Negotiations and Agreements. London: Labour Party 
(32 Eccleston Square, S.W.). Pp. 76. 
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Jevons (H. StantEy). The Future of Exchange and the Indian 
Currency. London: Milford. 1922. Pp. xi+264. 18s. 6d. 

[To be reviewed.] 

Lorta (ACHILLE). The Economic Foundations of Society. 
Translated from the Second French Edition by LinpLtry M. KrasBey. 
With a new Preface by the author. London. 1922. Pp. xiv-+385. 
5s. 

MacassEy (LYNDEN). Labour Policy—False and True. London: 
Butterworth. 1922. Pp. 320. 

[To be reviewed.] 

Matcotmson (V. A.). The Place of Agriculture in the Life of a 
Nation. London: P.S. King. 1922. Pp. 28. 

Naraln (Briz). Essays on Indian Economic Problems. Part I. 
(Indian Economic Problems.) Lahore: Punjab Printing Works. 
1922. Pp. 547. Rs. 5. 

[The author is Professor of Economics at Lahore.] 

Orr (Joun). A Short History of British Agriculture. London : 
Oxford University Press. 1922. Pp. 96. 

Patmer (A. Ripson). Finance. Vol. I. (Bell’s Handbooks of 
Commerce and Finance.) London: Bell. 1922. 5s. 

Peck (ANNIE S.). Industrial and Commercial South America. 
London: Fisher Unwin. 1922. Pp. xviii+509. 18s. 

Rees (J. Morgan). Trusts in British Industry, 1914-21. A 
study of recent developments in business organisation. London : 
King. 1922. Pp. 269. 

[Reviewed above.] 

SttverRMAN (H.A.). The Substance of Economics. For the 
Student and the General Reader. London: Pitman. 1922. Pp. 350. 

[The author is Lecturer in Economics and Economic History in the University 
of Birmingham. ] 

Wess (SmpNEY and BeratTRIcE). English Local Government : 
Statutory Authorities for Special Purposes. London: Longmans. 
1922. 25s. 

[To be reviewed. ] 

Weston (W. J.). Banking and Currency. London: Clive. 
1922. Pp. 330. 

[The syllabus for the Intermediate Examination at London University 
formed the framework of this volume, which is intended “ primarily as a hand- 
book for candidates.”’] 

Witu1am (Maurice). The Social Interpretation of History. 
London: Allen & Unwin. Pp. xxxi+397. 10s. 6d. 

[Directed against Marx’s materialistic interpretation. ] 

Woop (H. G.‘ and Baty (ArtHuR E.). Tom Bryan. London: 
Allen & Unwin. 1922. Pp. 156. 


{A biography of the first Warden of Fircroft, a settlement designed for the 
education of adults; and an account of that important movement. ] 


American. 


Dewey (Davip R.) and Sauervuz (Maru J.). Banking and Credit. 
New York: Ronald Press Co. 1922. Pp. 506. : 
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Dicktnson (Z. CLARK). Economic Motives. A study in the 
psychological foundations of economic theory, with some reference to 
other social sciences. (Harvard Economic Studies, Vol. XXIV.) 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University. 1922. Pp. 304. 

Kosayasui (U.). War and Armament Loans of Japan. (Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace.) New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1922. Pp. 221. 

[A survey of Japanese war-loans, mostly foreign, and an estimate of their 
economic effects, mostly deleterious.] 

Lertes (K.). Recent Economic Developments in Russia. 
(Carnegie Endowment for International Peace.) Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 1922. Pp. 240. 

[Professor Harald Westergaard, who has acted as editor, regards the author’s 
method of investigation as a guarantee of his accuracy. ] 

Li (Cavan Soin). Central and Local Finance in China. (Columbia 
University Studies.) New York: Longmans. 1922. Pp. 187. 8s. 

Mastorr (S.8.). Russia after Four Years of Revolution. London : 
King. 1923. Pp. 237. 5s. 6d. 

[A tremendous indictment. ] 

Norz (W1xu1AM F.) and Harvey (Ricuarp S8.). American Foreign 
Trade. A practical and basic guide-book. (American Trade Exten- 
sion.) Indianopolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co. 1921. Pp. 593. 


[The Webb-Pomerene and Edge Acts, intended to promote American foreign 
trade, are explained and applied. ] 


French. 


AFTALION (ALBERT). Les fondements du Socialisme. Etude 
critique. (Bibliothéque générale d’économie politique.) Paris: 
Riviere. 

Cossa (Luic1). Premiers éléments d’économie politique. Traduc- 
tion par Alfred Bonnet. Paris: Giard. 1922. Pp. 257. 

[The work translated is the fourteenth edition of a well-known treatise, of 
which the first edition appeared in 1875. Professor Graziani, the editor, has 
made some judicious additions to the original, and has brought the bibliography 
up to date. ] 

ToToMIANTz (Pror. V.). Histoire des doctrines économiques et 
sociales. Preface de C. Rist. Paris: Giard. 1922. Pp. 238. 

[Beginning with primitive China and ancient Greece, the learned Professor— 
sometime of the University of Moscow—traces the development of economic 
ideas down to the Modern Co-operative School. He differs from ordinary 
text-books in directing special attention to the less known writers. ] 

PimEnco (A. 1.). La législation Soviétique et la conférence de la 
Haye. Paris: Giard. 1922. Pp. 56. 

[The writer, formerly a professor at the University of Petrograd, discredits 
the reforms announced in Tchicherin’s Memorandum of March 1922.] 

Rivet, Henri. Etude de la loi portant fixation définitive de la 
législation sur les loyers. (Loi du 31 Mars, 1922). Paris: Giard. 
1922. 

Strat (GreorGEs Z.). Le rdle du consommateur dans |’économie 
moderne. Paris: Editions de la vie universitaire. 1922. Pp. 252. 
12 francs. 
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German. 


Bernis (Pror. Francisco). Die National-dkonomischen Voraus- 
setzungen fiir den Wiederaufbau. Hamburg: Broschek. 1922. 
Pp. 16. 

[A lecture delivered at the University of Hamburg last August. Among the 
pre-requisites of recoristruction the lecturer places discipline as well as freedom. 
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[The writer is Director of the Swiss ‘‘ Kreditanstalt.’’] 
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Vienna: Holder-Pichler. 1922. Pp. 304. 

[A careful description of various matters relating to international trade : 
Weights and Measures, Bills of Exchange and other instruments of credit; 
money markets in different countries, etc. The author is a ‘‘ dozent”’ in the 
technical ‘‘ Hochschule ”’ of Vienna. ] 

RATHENAU (WALTHER). Cannes und Genua. Berlin: Fischer. 
Pp. 79. 


[Four speeches on the problem of Reparation; the last words of the murdered 
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Zanichelli. 1922. 


[The sociological cost of protectionism, the share of workmen in management, 
experiments in profit-sharing, are among the topics covered by a secondary 
title.] 

Cotetti (F.). Studi sulla popolazione italiana in pace e in guerra. 
Bari: Laterza. 
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Bari: Laterza. 


Spanish. 
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Prologo por Gabriel M. Gamazo. Madrid: Biblioteca Internacional. 
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